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ACKNOWLEDGMENT 


THIS LITTLE BOOK, originally projected as a brief summary of 
trends in the development of our College with a statistical study of 
the progress of our alumnae twenty-five years after its founding, 
has come to have an added meaning. In its completed form it is also 
a monument to the unselfish devotion of a host of collaborators 
who have carried on in peace and in war-time. 

The intent to persevere in the face of obstacles which appeals to 
each of us as our eye travels about the cornice of the post office 
building to spell out the words of Herodotus, “Neither snow, nor 
rain, nor heat, nor gloom of night, stays these couriers from the 
swift completion of their appointed rounds,” has been exemplified 
in the making of this volume. While the obstacles in its path have 
been not “gloom of night” but the interruptions of a world conflict 
in the normal life of a college community, they have, nevertheless, 
been so varied and so numerous that only exceptional devotion to 
our College would have made possible its completion. 

The roster of those who have given time and thought to this 
booklet, if written in its entirety, might easily fill as many pages as 
the text. It would open with the members of the trustees-faculty 
committee on the Twenty-fifth Anniversary, which decided to 
issue an anniversary volume, and would continue with the faculty 
committee appointed to determine its general nature and scope. 
The contribution of the head of our English Department as chair- 
man of the latter committee, editor-in-chief of the manuscript, and 
sympathetic counselor and adviser to its authors has been invalu- 
able. The list would proceed on to the staff of the College library 
—notably the librarian, who, adding the task of College historian 
to her other duties, has assembled data about the early days of the 
College which have been of inestimable value as source material 
for the study of trends. The list of those who have contributed to 
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that historical data and who have granted interviews to the author 
or read the manuscript for criticism is a long one in itself and 
would include some of the oldest and most devoted friends of the 
College. 

At the time when the plans for the book were laid and the some- 
what bold scheme for an informal sociological study of our alum- 
nae was adopted, it was possible for the project to start under the 
able leadership of two members of our faculty—one a sociologist 
with information and experience of just the type needed; the other 
an economist, with years of invaluable experience in statistical 
studies. Both were on the campus and looked forward to giving the 
project constant care. ‘The alumnae who entered into our early 
consultations were available for cooperation, located either in New 
Brunswick or within easy reach in the days before travel was 
rationed. 

Even within a few weeks of the launching of the 3,600 ques- 
tionnaires, which spelled a Rubicon crossing for us, the war scat- 
tered our principal collaborators unexpectedly. ‘The national gov- 
ernment needed our sociologist; other claims on the time of our 
statistical expert made him constantly less accessible; one of the 
alumnae who served as custodian for the data for our study married 
and followed her soldier husband out of the State, and the two 
devoted alumnae authors whose names appear on the title page 
had to surmount problems of time and space, which increased with 
each advance in rationing of war-time travel. 

Out of the overcrowded schedules of these war days, 1,400 
alumnae took the necessary time to make out a rather detailed 
four-page questionnaire. ‘The fact that without urging, over one- 
third of our graduates took the several hours needed to answer this 
questionnaire in full is in itself cause for rejoicing and gratitude. 

The alumnae authors are outstanding examples of the college 
graduate meeting the manifold demands of parent, wife, and 
housekeeper in war-time and still managing to complete the time- 
consuming and mind-stretching task of compiling the data and 
writing the text of this volume. 
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In general, families have not been spared; wives of faculty as 
well as husbands of alumnae have contributed not only by their 
forbearance in the face of pressing demands on the attention of 
their teammates, but also in many cases by personal service. Even 
after the government claimed our professor of sociology, he con- 
tinued to offer counsel and encouragement whenever possible; and 
his wife, an expert in the analysis of statistical data, contributed 
valuable advice and guidance at critical points in our analysis of 
the alumnae information. 

To the husband of another alumna we are also indebted for aid 
in the printing of our book. His never-failing effort was essential 
to its completion. 

Our alumnae secretary has come to the rescue time and again 
when a lift was needed as a task changed hands. Without her un- 
shakable serenity, and without indispensable aid from our director 
of public information and our alumnae field secretary, the project 
would have slowed down, if not come to a complete halt. 

The little sketches that depict our alumnae in some of the 
activities in which, according to our statistical study, they are en- 
gaged most frequently, are the work of the head of our Art Depart- 
ment, prepared at a time when his attention was also demanded by 
government calls for camouflage training. The graphic charts in- 
corporating these sketches are the work of various members of the 
College staff rather than of the author of the second section, and 
are an attempt at an approximation rather than an exact scientific 
statement. The end papers were done by a generous alumna. 

Undergraduates in the class in economic statistics brought their 
enthusiasm to the task of compilation. Without their efforts, the 
summary of our data would not have been possible. 

To each and all of the circle of friends of the College who have 
given this quiet but eloquent testimony of their devotion to it, I 
should like to express a deep sense of gratitude for gifts beyond 
price. 

Marcarket |. Corwin, Dean 
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INTRODUCTION 


New Jersey CoLLEcE FoR WoMEN is twenty-five years old. Since 
we are now in the midst of a war that overshadows the importance 
of all such events, there is no intention to emphasize the occasion 
with formality and elaborate celebration. Friends would normally 
gather to wish a young college well at this modest milestone, but in 
these days many of them are scattered, and their time is filled with 
other business. 

Accordingly this small book has been prepared to go out to those 
who are interested in the welfare and progress of New Jersey Col- 
lege for Women. It has been designed to give them an intimate 
picture of what has happened, is now happening, to the College, 
both inside and out. To fill that assignment, the first half of the 
book has been devoted to an informal study of the trends in various 
important relationships, in administrative and teaching depart- 
ments, in student life; and the second half has been given over to 
the product of New Jersey College for Women—to the alumnae. 
One anniversary gift of many hundreds of alumnae was the filling 
out of questionnaires from which the material for that section has 
been compiled. | 

Mabel Smith Douglass wrote the history of the founding years 
for the Tenth Anniversary celebration, which took place in a year 
of comparative quiet, 1928. Perhaps on the Fiftieth Anniversary a 
second formal history may be written. Meanwhile these memo- 
randa are offered, to help us remember what the first quarter- 
century was like and how those years up to this moment, so inter- 
esting in themselves, so fateful in the history of the world, were 
worked into the fabric of New Jersey College for Women. 
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TRENDS OF THE FIRST QUARTER-CENTURY 


THe Hanps ON THE HELM 


In SepremBeR, 1918, New Jersey College for Women was a 
long-cherished idea realized at last in a title, no tangible assets, a 
rented building, fifty-four students, and sixteen professors Celeven 
of these last borrowed part-time from Rutgers, the parent univer- 
sity). Ten years later there were 1,025 students and ninety-five 
professors, while the plant and fund assets totaled nearly six mil- 
lion dollars. ‘To call this the result of a trend would be amusing. It 
was a miracle brought about by that rare person, a practical 
dreamer. 

Mabel Smith Douglass was the founder and for fourteen years 
the Dean of the College. ‘The white heat of devotion, determina- 
tion, and industry glows from the pages of her reports. Funds, land, 
gifts, buildings, recognition from the proper accrediting agencies 
—these must be her first concern once the College had been 
granted existence. With them attained, the intangibles, the real 
purposes of the College, could be expanded. Meanwhile a firm 
foundation for them, too, was laid. From the beginning New 
Jersey College for Women has been designed to serve the girls of 
the State, with an appropriate admixture of those from other states 
and, in more recent years, of a few from abroad. ‘The idea has been 
to provide a good liberal arts education and certain professional or 
pre-professional training. Since the outline of the College began 
to materialize, the ideal size of the undergraduate body, suggested 
by the facilities of the plant and the type of small residence dormi- 
tory, has been from a thousand to twelve hundred students. 

In 1931 this foundation work could be said to have been com- 
pleted. New Jersey College for Women was included in the ac- 
cepted list of the Association of American Universities, most exact- 
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ing of accrediting agencies. When Dean Douglass retired in 1932, 
broken in health by the magnitude of the task she had none the 
less carried through, Albert E. Meder, Jr., a member of the faculty 
who also had been her assistant, was appointed Acting Dean. The 
plant was complete but for two major needs (a library and an ade- 
quate gymnasium building) when the depression had put an end 
to physical expansion. At the same time the State appropriation 
had been cut by more than 20 per cent. Into Acting Dean Meder’s 
very capable hands fell the task of holding fast to the essentials 
through a period of severe retrenchment while carrying the Col- 
lege ahead into the second phase of the development Dean Doug- 
lass had foreseen for it. Increased emphasis was put on scholarship 
and on improved academic standards. 

Meanwhile the University itself had been undergoing a period 
between administrations. William H. S. Demarest, who as Presi- 
dent had worked with Mrs. Douglass in the founding of N.J.C., 
had retired in 1924. John M. Thomas, who had followed Dr. 
Demarest into office, had resigned in 1931. Philip M. Brett, of the 
Board of Trustees, served as Acting President of the University 
from that time until the appointment of Robert C. Clothier in 
1932. Rutgers, now a large university, was drawing its many col- 
leges together. At N.J.C. the era of the independent-seeming col- 
lege for women was coming to an end. 

When Margaret Trumbull Corwin came to campus as Dean in 
February, 1934, she found a college that had “arrived” among the 
better colleges of the country so rapidly that it had had no time to 
realize what had happened to it. The earnestness, simplicity, and 
loyalty retained from the pioneer days were priceless advantages 
in the period of American life just then opening, but the time had 
come for less humility, for a glance up and ahead to take new 
bearings, and for even more unified endeavor. Under Dean Cor- 
win’s leadership the College has come to accept deliberate “plain 
living and high thinking” as a suitable objective for all colleges, 
for itself in particular. ‘To that end student expenses are kept at a 
minimum, scholarship and self-help opportunities at a maximum. 
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The variety of national backgrounds represented in the under- 
graduate and alumnae body, as well as the granting of interna- 
tional scholarships and fellowships, has been regarded increasingly 
as a source of enrichment to the classroom and to extracurricular 
life. The tendency now is to build the faculty up from within itself 
by promotion from the ranks wherever possible. As for plant ex- 
pansion, much as the library building is needed, it appears on the 
list of objectives only after adjustments in faculty salaries and the 
establishment of suitable retirement funds. 

Trends can be interrupted, reversed, or accelerated by the per- 
sonalities they encounter in the course of the years. ‘The situation 
of N.J.C. within the framework of Rutgers University has come 
to be identified in countless minds with the easy, friendly, and 
hospitable manner of President and Mrs. Clothier, who are greeted 
on the campus as members of the family rather than as visiting 
personages. The resulting relationship is intimate and informal, 
giving evidence of an unusual interest and attention on the part of 
the President, an interest and attention impartially divided among 
the various colleges of the University. 


THe CoLLEcE AND Rutcers UNIVERSITY 


Rutgers was a century and a half old when an afhliated college 
for women was suggested by the New Jersey State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, considered, and finally established “as a depart- 
ment of the State University of New Jersey. maintained by the 
Trustees.” In the twenty-five years since then the relatively small 
college that was Rutgers has been developed by initiative and de- 
mand into one of the great universities of the country. During the 
same span of time its female “department,” made possible, in part, 
by the granting of federal funds for the training of home eco- 
nomics teachers, has become a liberal arts college, second largest of 
the nine colleges forming the University. As such, the College for 
Women has been ever more closely woven into the pattern of the 
whole. 
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Their gentlemanly and generous behavior has concealed what 
the advent of women to their time-hallowed circle must have 
meant to Rutgers men, what twinges the presence of women 
sometimes even now must bring. Increasing acceptance has been 
given through the years, however. In the second year of the young 
College’s existence five women “interested in the higher education 
of women” were invited to serve with the President of the Uni- 
versity, the Dean of the College, and five Trustees as a Board of 
Managers. 

Another step was taken in 1932. It was then, in response to a 
request from the Board of Regents that the University take the 
College for Women under its more immediate control and super- 
vision, that the Board of Managers was dissolved, the membership 
of the Board of Trustees was increased, and five women were 
elected to the Board, an action naturally unprecedented in all of 
the 166 years of Rutgers history. 

In 1943 a second alumna was added, so that now there may be 
six women on the Board of Trustees of the University: the Presi- 
dent of the New Jersey State Federation of Women’s Clubs, two 
representatives nominated by the Associate Alumnae of the Col- 
lege, and three others who carry on the tradition long ago estab- 
lished of women “interested in the higher education of women.” 
As a matter of fact, although no woman has been elected a life 
trustee, Mrs. A. Haines Lippincott for twenty-one years has been 
re-elected by the Board to serve the Women’s College Cand, since 
1932, the University as a whole), and Mrs. Wells P. Eagleton and 
Mrs. Edward L. Katzenbach have been so re-elected for nineteen 
years each. 

Men from the Board of Trustees have served on the College 
Committee over long or short periods with equal attention and 
interest. Conspicuous among them, of course, have been the Hon- 
orable Joseph S. Frelinghuysen, the late James Neilson, and the 
late Leonor F. Loree. Recently some others have also come for- 
ward, willing to study the problems of the College. As one college 


of the University, not a separate institution, New Jersey College 
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for Women has the machinery for pleading whatever causes may 
be hers in particular before a Board of ‘Trustees which has shown 
itself increasingly disposed to listen to forthright statement. 


THE CoLLEGE AND THE STATE FEDERATION 


This child of the New Jersey State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, called into being by its demand and fostered by its zealous 
care, presumably has now passed through the most difficult, early 
years, but her need for the interest and enthusiastic support of the 
Federation has never slackened. 

As the grown daughter, she brings something of her own to the 
telationship: the facilities of her many departments, the hospi- 
tality of her campus and her buildings. Increasingly the Federa- 
tion and the College tend to cooperate on projects to which the 
latter once could have contributed little or nothing. Individual ties 
grow closer with the years, too, as the daughters of Federation 
members become N.J.C. girls and the alumnae of N.J.C. become 
club women. 

This slowly-developing new relationship no longer offers the 
Federation the instant appeal of the wailing, helpless infant, but 
it does hold out the rich possibilities of association with young ma- 
turity, which also has its problems and its needs. 


Most IMPORTANT OF THE INTANGIBLES 


The earliest catalogues of N.J.C. were slim booklets’ bravely 
padded with exact descriptions of every building on Rutgers 
Campus and on the campus of the College of Agriculture. Said 
the Announcement for 1918-1919: “Courses of study will include 
a liberal arts course; a teacher’s course; a home economics course. 
Other vocational courses such as technical courses in agriculture 
and biology will be added as the demand develops.” Freshmen 
Cand, of course, the entire student body consisted of freshmen) 
were required to take English, mathematics, hygiene, and physical 
training and to elect two of the following courses: French, Greek, 
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Latin, Spanish, chemistry, history, biology. An elective course 
would be given only if enough students chose it. 

The Announcement for 1919-1920 mentioned two “distinct” 
curricula open: liberal arts and practical arts or home economics. 
The liberal courses were intended to meet the requirements of a 
liberal education and to lay the foundation for the pursuit of ad- 
vanced literary or scientific studies. ‘The College also planned to 
give broad preliminary training for the practice of medicine, teach- 
ing, business, journalism, and so on. Sophomores were required to 
take political science and physical education. What would be re- 
quired of them and what they might elect as juniors and seniors 
was not yet known, but the Announcement hazarded the guess 
that there would be included agriculture or horticulture, business 
(including secretarial) training, education with special attention 
to the training of high school teachers, music, and pre-medical 
training for future doctors or nurses. 

By the third year a wide choice of courses could be offered the 
juniors. Business management, education, and music were in- 
cluded, and students were advised which subjects to elect in order 
to prepare for business, journalism, medicine, secretarial work, 
social work, or teaching. The Announcement carried an air of 
dawning confidence as well as courage, a definite sense of direc- 
tion, probably based on the needs and desires of an actual rather 
than an imagined student body. Description of other campuses in 
the University had shrunk to less than one page. 

With the passage of years the number of possible majors was 
increased, and professional training in new fields was added. The 
rigidity of the first requirements for graduation was gradually re- 
laxed, the trend toward the more liberal possibilities of the present 
day having set in. In 1928 the general curriculum was abolished, 
and thirteen separate curricula were established. The idea was 
then that fewer subjects would be required, there would be a 
wider range of electives, and the choice of a curriculum would 
assure a proper balance of courses looking toward a definite goal. 

By 1934 it was apparent that considerable confusion lay in the 
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number of separate curricula set up four years before. Accordingly, 
a number of similar curricula were replaced by one general cur- 
ticulum which required a specified amount of the humanities, of 
foreign languages, science, and social science. The remaining 
specialized curricula were then agriculture, home economics, phy- 
sical education, library service, and pre-medical training. ‘Today 
the general curriculum remains essentially unchanged; to the 
special curricula have been added ceramic art, journalism, and 
pre-nursing. Agriculture has been dropped, although it and simi- 
lar studies may be taken at the other colleges of the University in 
combination with courses at N.J.C. By 1941 restrictions had been 
so liberalized that it was possible for a student herself to offer for 
approval by the Curriculum Committee a major composed of an 
unusual combination of courses. 

As for the popularity of majors, English seems always to have 
led the list. In 1926 the singularly successful direct method of 
teaching foreign languages by foreign-born teachers was estab- 
lished at the College. Subsequently it became the custom for the 
foreign-language clubs in French, German, and Spanish to send 
one or two students abroad each year. Perhaps as a result of these 
encouragements, coupled with the marked success of the foreign 
language dormitories, there was a rise in the number of modern 
language majors in the early ’30s. This was followed by a definite 
trend toward the social sciences in the middle ’30s. By the end of 
the decade that peak, too, had passed. The interest in natural 
science was rising, while the biological sciences showed a slight 
decline. Economics also showed a rise. The foreign languages, 
classics and modern alike, were falling off. So, too, was philosophy, 
but psychology remained on a fairly constant level. 

In recent years approximately a quarter of the upperclassmen 
have been enrolled in the professional departments. Journalism, 
pre-medical and pre-nursing training are popular, but interest in 
nutrition has carried the home economics group out into the lead 
(the clothing major, a weaker subdivision, was discontinued four 
years ago and partly replaced by a new course in costume design 
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and illustration in the Art Department). What the trend will be 
after the war remains to be seen. For the present, incentive for 
taking special training is not too strong among upperclassmen, 
since so many positions are available, but the far-sighted will soon 
be preparing themselves against the post-war decline in oppor- 
tunities. 

“Reading for honors” was introduced in a few departments in 
1928. Designed for exceptionally capable students, the plan pro- 
vided for independent work over a period of at least two years, 
during which time the candidate followed a special course of study 
under the supervision of a member of her major department. At 
the end of her senior year her success was tested by a series of com- 
prehensive examinations set by examiners from other institutions. 
Very early it became apparent that the plan did not “belong,” that 
it was over-costly, that only the very rare student had sufficient 
maturity to profit from the opportunity. There were no nomina- 
tions for 1932-1933, but the College did not drop the idea, pre- 
ferring to let it simmer until a better plan should be evolved. It was 
suggested at the time that required summer reading and compre- 
hensive examinations might give those majoring in a subject a 
“more rigorous intellectual experience,” but nothing further was 
done until 1938 when “reading for honors” was dropped from the 
catalogue and “graduation with distinction” appeared as a new 
plan. This, now known as “graduation with high honors,” is a sal- 
vaging of what was found best in “reading for honors,” adapted to 
existing needs. It has been so successful that provision has been 
made for such work in fourteen fields. 

Ten to fifteen years ago there was in various other phases of the 
College program a tendency to credit young people with a ma- 
turity which subsequently turned out to be too thin for heavy 
duty. For example, it has been found advisable to give the fresh- 
man curriculum greater supervision and guidance on the pretty 
safe assumption that a seventeen-year-old girl, no matter how high 
her scholarship, does not know exactly what she wants. The fresh- 
men of this day are high in scholarship, being the product of an 
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admissions program which has come into existence since the days 
when acceptance or rejection was based almost wholly on the sat- 
isfaction of certain technical requirements. It was not until 1927 
that intelligence tests were given to freshmen, then only after they 
had entered college. At about the same time personal interviews 
were added to the list of requirements. 

The number of applicants was rising with the standards, and 
the Committee on Admissions took as its policy the encouragement 
of all from within the State whose ability and preparation indi- 
cated that they would profit from the training the College had to 
offer and the discouragement of those who seemed by all measure- 
ments to be unfit. In an attempt to add to the material for making 
such measurements, the psychological test was used on those who 
applied for entrance with the Class of 1935, rather than on the 
accepted members. (The College no longer administers a test it- 
self, utilizing rather the Scholastic Aptitude Test of the College 
Entrance Examination Board.) 

During the late ’30s the committee developed a kind of clair- 
voyant ability by charting the high school and first-year college 
records of students from the various high schools in the State who 
had entered N.J.C. between 1930 and 1935. The resulting statis- 
tics were of considerable help in passing on the applicants from 
the various schools. In general a tendency to liberalize the admis- 
sion requirements has caused a rise in the quality of the entrants, 
and yet, in its more pessimistic moments, the committee suspects 
that some day soon the College may be forced to use more “ele- 
mentary” methods of teaching freshmen in order to give them what 
they seem not to have brought from high school: the ability to 
study, to use the tools of learning, and to take examinations. 

Scholastically, however, freshmen are a far more impressive 
group than they were years ago. The work of the Admissions Com- 
mittee has now brought the quality of entering classes up so that 
it is usual Cand has been so for at least the last five years) for 95 
per cent of them to have come from the upper half of their high 
school graduating classes, for over 80 per cent to have been in the 
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topmost quarter, and for about 10 per cent to have been valedic- 
torians. Furthermore these are “self-educating” classes, made up of 
selections based on personal compatibility, fair representation from 
all parts of the State, and so on. 

The methods of teaching this improved undergraduate material 
have undergone some changes. Where one or two text books were 
once the basis of a course, the tendency is now to send students to 
source material and into a wide field of related reading. By 1928 
courses in political science, particularly, had begun to be less theo- 
retical and more dependent on “field trips,” actual opportunities to 
watch government in action. This spreading use of the laboratory 
method was watched with great interest by many departments, 
eventually copied widely. By 1937 field trips had become so ac- 
cepted a part of teaching that almost one-third of the courses 
offered in College used them, to the irritation of those whose 
classes were cut thereby. To some extent this trend has been modi- 
fied in more recent years; a little more theory has again been inter- 
larded in order to achieve a better balance. 

Greater cooperation among departments has always been an 
idea which rose hesitantly from paper to go to work. In 1929 the 
departments of the College were put into five divisions (the nat- 
ural sciences, the social sciences, the fine arts, languages, and the 
professional courses), and an executive officer was appointed to 
head each division. The purpose of this move was to foster greater 
cooperation in the teaching staff, a better correlation of courses, 
and so on. Traces of the plan remained in the catalogue until last 
year, although its active life-span was early shortened by the onset 
of atrophy. By and large, cooperation among departments seems to 
come naturally where there is a need for it, stubbornly refuses to 
flower otherwise. In recent years it has given more definite indica- 
tions of coming into bud. 

“Faculty” in a group behave much like any other collection of 
individuals. When their meetings are stifled with business and 
opportunity for presentation and consideration of ideas is limited, 
attendance, even though expected, is unenthusiastic. The trend 
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toward greater democracy at N.J.C. has also affected the faculty. 
True, there are fewer meetings now (four a year instead of one a 
month, as there were for many years), but a considerable number 
of committees function between times, holding open meetings at 
which subjects are discussed and reactions collected. In general, 
the faculty at N.J.C. has come to take its rightful place in the 
planning of curriculum, courses, and the business of education. 
The growth of a cooperative responsibility can be expected to 
bring with it an ever greater unity, an ever better morale. 


THe INTELLECTUAL CENTER OF THE CAMPUS 


In 1918 all of the N.J.C. library, consisting of about a dozen 
books sent over from Rutgers, was in College Hall on the desk of 
the registrar, who kept the record of loans on a slip of paper. From 
her desk the library expanded to a shelf, thence to a locked closet 
in the middle room. Library hours, of course, were confined to 
those when there was someone around to unlock the door. Later 
the closet was left unlocked and the girls kept the record of books 
borrowed on a card in the closet. 

From one closet the collection spread to two; then it was moved 
into three rooms in the present Dean’s house, then to the third 
floor of College Hall, and, we hope not finally, to the basement 
and first floor of Recitation Building. There it is now, overcrowded, 
faced with the inevitability of partial storage until the long-sought 
goal of a building for itself can be reached. 

During the first five years the library seems to have had little 
appeal, either to prospective donors (the memorial to Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton was an exception) or to the girls themselves. ‘The 
collection began with a solid nucleus sent over and catalogued by 
Rutgers. To these, according to one record, fourteen books were 
added the first year, none the second or third, 609 the fourth 
Cwhen the Browsing Room was opened by gifts from various clubs 
within the State Federation of Women’s Clubs), and four the fifth 
year. However, from the middle ’20s to 1931, the average annual 
increase over each preceding year was 36 per cent. Then came the 
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depression, and in one year the number of new books dropped 
from an average of 2,000 to 862. (Undergraduates, too, were 
pulled up so short that fines fell off 40 per cent.) Since 1931 the 
average increase has been 10 per cent. Today the collection stands 
at more than 85,000 volumes. 7 

One gets the impression that, up to the advent of the Browsing 
Room, the books were not of a too attractive variety. Dean Doug- 
lass spoke of seeking a librarian of such personality that she could 
endow the library with an atmosphere the girls would prefer of an 
evening to that of the movies. Although some of the undergradu- 
ates went over to the Rutgers library, that at the College was little 
used, as one of the early assistants remarked, except as a refuge 
from a noisy dormitory and by two commuting students who ha- 
bitually awaited train-time there. 

Of course things picked up as soon as the librarian had some- 
thing with which to work (for many years cataloguing was the 
great burden), but real impetus to the usefulness of the library 
came around 1930 when a broadened method of teaching took 
student noses out of one or two textbooks and directed attention to 
a wide assortment of related reading in the field. Home circulation 
has not changed much, once an average was established, but the 
demand for reserve books still goes upward in an unfaltering line. 

Simultaneously faculty interest and attention have been height- 
ened. The selection of books to fit the curriculum was once an 
individual matter, financed from equipment funds. Since 1936 a 
library committee of the faculty has gone to the departments to 
study their curriculum goals and book needs. On the basis of this 
over-all picture, the committee advises the Dean on the allocation 
of funds for purchases. ‘The net result should be to make of the 
library a thoroughly adequate reading laboratory for faculty course 
preparation and undergraduate study. That is part of the College 
aim. 

Another general aim has been to make the library as useful as 
possible to as many phases of academic life as can be reached. Two 
special projects toward this end have come to flower during the 
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last ten years: a readers’ advisory service has been set up, and the 
shelves for “recreational reading” have been rescued from a mori- 
bund condition. The readers’ service is possible under a staff which 
includes a member specially delegated to advise the readers and to 
draw their attention to out-of-the-way types of books of current, 
general, or campus interest. The happier state of the recreational 
shelves is due simply to two facts: that the librarian now has in 
her hands 20 per cent of the budget with which she may purchase 
not only books to fill in gaps in the collection but also new books 
of fiction, current affairs, and biography, and, secondly, that there 
are now sufficient staff members to see that titles are removed from 
the shelves about the time the public tires of seeing them there. 

Twenty-five years have changed the College ideal of a library 
building, but not so much as might be supposed. In 1922 Dean 
Douglass dreamed of “building only the central part of the struc- 
ture first, then adding wings in later years; colonial in design, with 
the same brick and trim as Federation Hall.” Plans for a building 
not unlike that were drawn eighteen years later, then shelved for 
the duration of the war. 

Before there was very much on the campus of the College for 
Women it was the brave custom of the catalogue to describe the 
present in terms of the future. So the modest library of 1925 ap- 
peared in a paragraph which set forth an eventuality not even 
now attained, but still firmly in mind: “It is proposed, as soon as 
funds are available, to maintain at the College for Women a 
library building containing . . . rooms for general reference, semi- 
nar rooms, a bindery, a printing office and recitation rooms for 
courses for librarians.” Most of these details have been retained in 
today’s plan, but to them have been added, significant of the 
changes of twenty-five years, typewriting rooms, a smoking room, 
a photograph room, rooms for maps, for radio listening, for such 
visual aids as microphotography. .. . 

We know better now why we need the building. It has been 
established that the norm for well-equipped libraries is twenty-five 
square feet per person Cwe can now offer but nineteen); six- 
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shelved tiers are most advantageous (we must use eight); and we 
know that proper lighting and ventilation are sciences, not hap- 
penstances that can occur in any building, no matter what the use 
for which it was originally intended. In general, advances in teach- 
ing and advances in library science pace each other. The irresistible 
trend is toward a home for the latter in which mutual problems 
can be worked out with the aid of modern equipment. 


EDUCATION FOR PHYSICAL FITNESS 


Hampered though they were by the all-enveloping gym cos- 
tume of the period, it was on the athletic field that the girls of the 
earliest years stood closest to those of today. Marching tactics, cal- 
isthenics, Indian clubs, the horizontal bar, gymnastic games, danc- 
ing, track, and team games occupied the early classes on the back 
porch or in the back yard of College Hall. Physical efficiency, 
speedball, softball, track, apparatus, tumbling, dancing, team and 
individual sports are taught the classes of today as the girls are 
“tuned up” to take their places, if necessary, as industrial or farm 
workers, stretcher-bearers, or simply housewives handling routine 
tasks in the manless house. 

The first and the twenty-first were Da war-time classes. Be- 
tween them lies almost a quarter-century of training for the base 
ful, the softer life. 

As the World War began to fade into the background, more 
playing fields were being laid out at N.J.C. Some of them had. 
alarming hazards of terrain. Team sports forged into the lead with 
a popularity that they held almost through the ’20s. Then, toward 
the end of the decade, the after-school program suffered a mortal 
blow from an apparently trifling change: academic class hours 
were extended from 4:10 to 4:30 in the afternoon. Laboratory 
students and waitresses had little time left for sports, particularly 
in the twilight-shortened hours of early spring and late fall. Coinci- 
dentally, clubs were on the increase and social rules had been 
relaxed, so that afternoon “dates” were a possibility. The war 
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“hardening” era, the team sports era, both had come to an end; a 
period with a new theme was on the way. 

Movies and the radio could not, should not, absorb all of the 
leisure time that was to come with a better planned life. The 
schools and the colleges were prodded to prepare their students for 
healthier social recreation. The idea, already launched, was given 
violent forward impetus by the impact of the depression, which 
suddenly provided a quantity of leisure of another kind. The 
teaching of proficiency in individual sports was the answer in the 
field of physical education. Such sports as golf, tennis, canoeing, 
fencing, riding, and swimming came into and held a dominance 
which was interrupted only by the coming of another war. 

The archery field, badminton and additional tennis courts, fruit 
of the late ’20s, made it possible for the program to be wide and 
varied. Naturally the coming of the depression served as a slight 
damper: the enrollment decreased in riding and golf, where fees 
were high. Many of the girls, because of their need to take up self- 
help, were pulled out of volunteer service to town agencies, which 
had been very popular as a leisure time occupation under the direc- 
tion of the Physical Education Department and was to be so again, 
thanks to the upsurge of interest not in leisure time so much as in 
the social sciences. 

With the present war, physical and mental fitness became the 
keynote of a sharply different program. Women may need greater 
muscular strength; certainly they will need greater resistance and 
endurance. Accordingly, motor ability tests have been instituted 
and Civilian Defense Conditioning (known by its initials, of 
course) has been added to the curriculum to call attention, among 
other things, to present physical limitations. Cross-country run- 
ning has become popular. Such toughening activities as tumbling 
and apparatus work have been added to the curriculum, while 
badminton, tap dancing, campcraft, and recreational leadership 
have been dropped. Free election of activities has been limited in 
such a way as to ensure enrollment in vigorous class work for at 
least two of the three seasons of the year. 
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In 1918 and 1919, when there were only freshman and sopho- 
more undergraduates, the College thought that physical education 
would not be compulsory beyond the sophomore year, but when 
’22 entered its junior year the four-year plan, then considered pro- 
gressive, was adopted. In 1937-1938, after years of increasingly 
energetic agitation on the part of the seniors, they were excused 
from “gym,” partly because both the schedule and the facilities 
were overcrowded. Since that time it has not been the experience 
of the department that seniors take physical education voluntarily, 
as enthusiastic undergraduates had predicted. ‘The present trend 
in other colleges is toward the heavier requirement urged by the 
Federal Security Administration, which thinks that it should be 
for four years, five hours each week. 

Swimming, dancing, basketball, and tennis he been perennial 
favorites in the unusually wide variety of courses which the Col- 
lege has always offered. During the last four years students have 
been taught “rhythm” swimming, which begins with the practice 
of simple strokes in unison and progresses to more intricate forma- 
tions or “water ballets.” During the latter part of the ’20s an at- 
tempt was made to raise the popularity of folk-dancing by inter- 
esting the girls in the national backgrounds of the dances, but 
there was little attendant success in spite of such ambitious under- 
takings as Parents’ Day programs. It was only when the depart- 
ment pointed out that folk-dancing was fun that folk-dancing 
parties became and remained one of the most popular of activities. 

In 1923 esthetic dancing, or “flit,” meant the classical ballet, 
without toe dancing, with a little less drama and some added 
Isadora Duncan influence in the interpretation of classical music 
and the use of scarves to create a pattern of movement. By 1926 
the approach was more intellectual, less emotional. Pupils were 
taught to understand as well as to perform, to analyse the rhythmic 
elements of the dance. Search was under way for a dance form less 
artificial and sentimental, and there was much talk about possible 
fusions of music, physical education, and art. Attentive eyes were 
kept on the contributions of modern dance artists and, in 1929, a 
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course in Dalcroze Eurythmics was introduced. ‘The result of the 
whole has been a healthy program, the emphasis of which is always 
on the educational value and enjoyment of the dance, not on the 
preparation of elaborate dance recitals. 

Although individual corrective exercise was given from the be- 
ginning, corrective classes could not be offered until 1925, because 
of staff and space limitations. When girls with grade C posture 
were required to take the work, they often responded with marked 
reluctance. Eleven years later exercises to stretch or strengthen 
muscles had been abandoned for a technique of “localized relaxa- 
tion.” Girls are now taught that other disabilities besides bad pos- 
ture can be corrected with the proper redirection of effort, and 
they elect the course voluntarily. 

Hygiene is another course which was at one time not so satisfac- 
tory to the students as it is today. Since the early ’30s, increased 
emphasis has been put not only on sex hygiene, but on the prob- 
lems of family adjustment and on the responsibility of the woman 
citizen to initiate and support health legislation and to do what she 
can to help private agencies engaged in health work. 

Hiking Cin April, 1921, the juniors led an interclass competi- 
tion with 815 miles) and picnic suppers were very popular until 
the automobile and its superhighways made such pleasures within 
walking distance seem perilous if not a little silly. ‘Then the Class 
of ’31 made a Commencement gift of “the Shack,” a cabin in the 
Watchung hills. For a decade the girls went there happily, 
crowded into College station wagon or truck. ‘Today they go with 
equal eagerness by bus and, loaded with duffle, climb two miles to 
the Shack. It is for such minor changes as this, as well as for the 
unknown assignments that may fall to them in the future, that the 
present trend is toward a “physical fitness program which stresses 
the correction of remediable defects and the development of 
strength, endurance, agility and skills.” 


HomME OF THE BALANCED DIET 


If ever a symbol is needed to illustrate the College’s astonishing 
rate of growth in the earliest years, we need only turn to Cooper 
Hall. Annually it split its old skin and emerged larger. 

Of the first year Dean Douglass wrote: “The Cooper Home- 
stead, named Cooper Hall, was spacious enough . . . with the addi- 
tion merely of a new serving pantry to be utilized as a dining hall 
for all students.” Of the second year: “Cooper Hall was enlarged 
by a wing which provided an additional dining hall with a seating 
capacity of 65, a new kitchen, storeroom, servants’ bedrooms and a 
much enlarged pantry.” Next: “. . . a dining hall for 85 girls, a 
roughly finished basement for storage of food supplies, increased 
pantry space for service.” On the opening of college in 1921: “The 
dining hall can now seat 250 comfortably.” And so on until “the 
end of the building has met its beginning,” and 1,200 persons 
could be seated at one time. 

Some customs originated the first year have been carried along, 
as dining room was added to dining room, until at last half a city 
block was filled with girls enjoying the Christmas dinner, Hal- 
lowe’en, St. Patrick’s Day, or the Valentine party. Naturally the 
College could not continue to supply a birthday cake for each girl, 
but the students themselves have continued the pleasant idea. 

The physical graces of the decorator were a long time catching 
up with Cooper Hall. However, ten years ago daintier furniture 
finally had replaced all of the institutional oak, tinted curtains and 
table cloths appeared, ferneries were arranged in the windows, 
and the waitresses emerged from their green and white uniforms 
in their individual choice of coral, green, blue, or yellow to carry 
on as “the rainbow division.” 

Dean Corwin contributed some furnishings brought from vari- 
ous parts of the world, a lounge was built on the third floor, and a 
WPA artist painted murals on some of the wall panels. (The 
Zoology Department approved them in sketch so that no future 
embarrassment could be caused the College by the discovery that 
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a bird had been depicted as enjoying food naturally antipathetic to 
it.) At about the same time the cloak rooms in the basement were 
transformed by the Dramatic Arts Department in such manner as 
to conceal their rather startling unattractiveness. 

The peak year for the dining rooms was 1929, when they fed 
950 persons three times daily; the low year came in 1933, when 
the number had fallen off to approximately 600. Since then there 
have been slow, regular increases. Student waitresses have been 
employed from the beginning. In 1918 there were six; in 1929 
there were 120; this past year there were seventy-eight. The other 
personnel has swelled from the original three to a present staff of 
approximately forty. 

General vitamin-consciousness reached the College in the early 
’30s. Today salads and fruit juices are popular items, the under- 
graduates having heard about the virtues of the “balanced diet” 
all of their young lives. As for the unpopular dishes, they come and 
go and come again. Calm now with the passage of years, the Col- 
lege removes baked beans or asparagus tips on toast from the menu 
when the rumbles of protest grow loud, replaces them when re- 
quests begin to come in. Meanwhile such items as chocolate pud- 
ding, brown betty, and brownies remain perennial favorites. 

In the language dining room which finally evolved from the 
succession of French, German, and Spanish “tables,” waitresses 
who major in those languages learn to rattle off the menus, using a 
specially-prepared list of Cooper Hall dishes carefully rendered 
into the proper tongues. 

The matter of costume at dinner has always provided a prob- 
lem. An amusing light is thrown on it by an examination of suc- 
cessive issues of the Red Book (handbook of campus rules), from 
which we also get some inkling of changing methods of approach, 
to say nothing of changing fashions. “Coats and hats are not worn 
into the dining-hall. Middy blouses are not worn to evening 
dinner,” remarked the 1924 Red Book flatly. ‘Two years later 
“knickers and riding habits” were added to the first prohibition. 
In 1930 “middies” became “sweatshirts” and a sentence was added : 
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“Stockings must be worn at all times except on the tennis courts.” 
Both customs and styles changed again in 1933 when “hats or 
berets” crowded into the sentence with the sweatshirts. ‘Ten years 
later a straightforward, conversational tone had been adopted. Said 
the 1943 regulation: “The evening meal hour should reflect an 
atmosphere of leisure, good fellowship and a certain dignity. ‘Vo 
carry out this thought students are asked to give more thought to 
their appearance while at meals. Slacks, shorts, riding clothes, or 
apparel of a similar nature are not acceptable at dinner.” 

Dignity has consistently proved an elusive goddess for Cooper 
Hall. The proximity of other undergraduates whom one never can 
find on campus has encouraged announcement-making, table-to- 
table scurrying. Voices freed from class room quiet have tended to 
soar in competitive conversation, mirth, or song. It had been a long 
deadlock between dignity and din when, in 1941, the installation 
of a perforated ceiling in the largest dining room scored a point for 
dignity by absorbing some of the overtones. 

At about the same time the years of general dissatisfaction with 
Cooper’s manners culminated in a set of new rules designed to 
restore to the large halls behavior which would be natural in a 
small or private dining room. The girls were asked to assemble be- 
fore the meal hour, to go directly to their tables, and to stay seated 
there until each person at the table had finished. Hazing, march- 
ing, singing, and announcement-making were barred. (The re- 
striction on singing later was modified.) A two-decade struggle 
seemed to be nearing an end; the tempo at Cooper Hall was slow- 
ing down. 

Then came the war. Girls made places in their crowded days for 
hours of defense and volunteer work. A new fever of haste in- 
fected the campus and decorum suffered another setback. ‘The 
dining hall staff has been busier, too. The resultant increase in 
activity has not furthered the desired “atmosphere of leisure,” but 
“good fellowship” exists, and there may be nothing to prevent “a 
certain dignity” from having its day when the war is won. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS, LOANS, AND JOBS 


Like the war-time cook who, ration book in hand, skips nimbly 
from one new dish to another, adapting herself to unexpected 
scarcities as she encounters them, the Personnel Bureau has for 
years been obliged to use quick perception and ingenuity in deal- 
ing with the problem of financial aid for undergraduates. Scholar- 
ships, loan funds, and various methods of student self-help have 
had to be administered through the depression and post-depression 
years in such a way that, as one declined, another could, somehow, 
be called on to carry the added burden. This large task was not at 
all the purpose for which the bureau was created, but it is not 
surprising that it loomed on the horizon very soon after the first 
director assumed office in October, 1929. 

The plan of that new bureau was to assist the individual under- 
graduate to adjust herself to her surroundings, to advise her of 
vocational opportunities in business, to put such information in 
her way, but not to influence her in her choice. It was to coordi- 
nate the personnel work previously done by various other depart- 
ments. There had been self-help in the College and there had 
been some effort at placement of graduates. ‘The self-help openings 
were for waitress positions, then and now a mainstay, for student, 
assistants in the departments, and for such occasional part-time 
assignments as “sitting on babies” (a phrase still used). Teacher- 
placement had been handled by the Education Department, and 
in a very informal but cheerful way any members of faculty or staff 
who heard of other positions to be filled had done what they could 
to help. 

And so, in October, 1929, the new bureau started enthusias- 
tically on its task of setting up complete records, a vocational 
library, graduate study and fellowship information, individual 
undergraduate counseling sessions, and interviews with employers 
in the fields. 

Almost immediately after the financial crash, however, requests 
for aid began to pour in. Loans, scholarships, and self-help assumed 
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overwhelming importance—and there were in the possession of 
N.J.C., in the spring of 1930, no loan funds, only $950 in scholar- 
ships, and those self-help opportunities mentioned above. Finding 
that 10 per cent of the student body was compelled to borrow, the 
bureau devoted itself to locating outside scholarship and loan 
funds to which to refer the girls. 

Loan funds within the College were built up more quickly than 
were scholarship funds. Early it was found advisable, for the sake 
of both the girls and the funds, not to make loans to girls of low 
scholastic average or to permit any girl, even of the highest stand- 
ing, to carry a debt of more than $800. In spite of the fact that jobs 
then were scarce, the payment on loans was good and the loan 
funds were popular. Today, when the immediate prospects for 
jobs are much better, many girls will drop out of college rather 
than borrow money to continue. (In 1932-1933, 112 girls bor- 
rowed $29,000; in 1942-1943, twenty-three girls borrowed 
$5,300.) 

Meanwhile the growth of scholarship funds was painfully slow, 
and those available from outside sources were being reduced in 
number by the same forces which caused the greater demand for 
them. In June of 1932 Dean Douglass reported that the College 
had less than $2,000 available with which to meet nearly ninety 
applications totaling over $16,000. At the close of 1932-1933, fifty- 
four students had received $5,330 in scholarships from the Col- 
lege; fifty-six had received $15,400 in scholarships from outside 
sources. That there has been a continued trend toward scholar- 
ships, particularly under the control of the College itself, can be 
seen from the fact that, ten years later, 1942-1943, 222 girls re- 
ceived scholarships totaling $44,525 from the College, while only 
thirty-seven received $9,045 from outside sources. 

Scholarships used to be given primarily on two criteria: finan- 
cial need and scholarly ability. The Scholarship Committee, which 
directs the bureau in the administration of the scholarships, began 
to wonder about the soundness of that basis in the middle ’30s. For 
five years a series of purely competitive Voorhees scholarship prizes 
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was given, but in 1938 these were discontinued in the growing 
belief that something more than scholastic aptitude should be 
taken into account. 

Nowadays a third quality, that of “good citizenship,” is also con- 
sidered. Admitting that the criteria for such a quality are hard to 
set, the College is constantly revising its methods for finding a 
measuring stick. However, grants-in-aid, which since 1939 have 
gone Cunpublicized) to students largely on the basis of good citi- 
zenship and financial need, are an indication of the increasing de- 
sire to see that “no fine, able, well-balanced, public-spirited student 
is denied . . . a college education for lack of adequate financial 
support,” to quote from Dean Corwin’s 1937-1938 report. 

There is a trend, too, toward fewer and larger scholarships and, 
in time of peace, toward awards such as the N.J.C. international 
scholarships and the Latin-American exchanges, which are given 
by the New Jersey State Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

Self-help is one of the present aspects of its job with which the 
bureau is not, theoretically, in sympathy, believing that scholar- 
ships or loans, which leave a student full time for her college 
work, are preferable. However, since girls of the ’30s and on have 
had to use every conceivable combination of financial aids, some- 
times all of them at once, the need for self-help has been undeni- 
able. So the bureau first set about safe-guarding the students by 
requiring satisfactory scholastic, health, and citizenship records 
and by setting the maximum hours for upperclassmen at twenty- 
one per week, for freshmen at fifteen. Then attention was turned 
to the business of finding part-time jobs for them. 

Campus agencies were created for such things as newspaper 
delivery, caps and gowns, cosmetics, photographs, cleaning, flow- 
ers, candy, and cigarettes. When the State appropriation to the 
College was drastically cut, forty-two part-time department assist- 
ants had to be dropped. Concurrently, the buying power of stu- 
dents on campus had, of course, been declining. ‘Then, in 1934 
and the nick of time, too, came the Federal Emergency Relief 
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ministration. The NYA suffered its first cut in 1937-1938 and it 
has been cut regularly until this year, when it will be entirely 
withdrawn. To help the College carry some of the jobs created for 
the NYA and now become indispensable, a number of small work 
scholarships were established early in 1942. 

As the NYA declined, agencies gained in strength and number, 
but most of them died out during the past year when supplies be- 
came unobtainable. Their places were taken by the demands of 
New Brunswick war industry, which was clamoring for all the 
part-time workers the College could provide. What will happen 
after the war is a question. Perhaps the trend to town jobs will 
continue, although the hours and type of work are not always 
attractive; probably the campus agencies will enjoy another 
renaissance. 

Alumnae placement, the least interest of the bureau until it be- 
came a patriotic duty, has run all the way from, say, thirty-one 
specific calls from employers for non-teaching positions to be filled 
in 1932-1933 to the incredible situation in 1942-1943 when 248 
firms have placed orders for unlimited numbers of alumnae. ‘There 
was always a surplus of teachers until the war changed the face of 
the employment picture. Now girls can scarcely be persuaded to 
go into teaching. Although there is a constant demand for college- 
trained secretaries, and secretarial training can be gotten on the 
campus, many girls will not now stop to take it. The same is true 
of college-trained librarians, who are more in demand than ever, 
though they are, like teachers, not too well paid, not always treated 
with understanding by their local communities. Even the interest 
in merchandising opportunities, which had been on a slow, steady 
increase since the last war, is falling off in the face of the unprece- 
dented demand for women in all phases of industry. 

Some of the newly-opened possibilities may remain after the 
war. In banking, accounting, and drafting, the work of the women 
recruits is well liked. ‘There are few women engineers, but women 
are proving good at mastering subdivisions of engineering work. 
The sciences, particularly physics and industrial chemistry, and 
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insurance are looking for women. And, of course, the demand for 
nurses and for home economists, especially those trained in food, is 
increasing rapidly. 

Undergraduate vocational counseling, which was to have ab- 
sorbed most of the energies of the bureau, has never been for- 
gotten. Teaching students how to keep personal budgets has been 
one of its homely substitutes, but the recent Vocational Guidance 
Conferences have made a major contribution. Begun formally in 
1939 (and just now dropped for the duration of the war) these 
week-end conferences were the flower of years of lesser attempts 
along the same line. Most unusual of all, attendance was not 
coaxed but charged for. The booklet reporting the digest of the 
program was, and still is, one of the most called-for of the College 
publications. After the war such activities as this may enable the 
bureau to return slowly to the kind of work it set out to do fourteen 
years ago. That is, of course, if no new depression sets in. If it does, 
the bureau, resigned but alert, will know what to expect. 


Lire WITHIN THE WALLS 


The student body was so small during the first few years that an 
empty place in the dining room or in class caused immediate per- 
sonal concern to Dean Douglass or to the professor; illness, how- 
ever slight, brought a cheering-up visit from the Dean; the admin- 
istration knew very well who had beaux, when they called, when 
there were quarrels; it was even possible for Dean Douglass to see 
each evening gown before a dance and to suggest, perhaps, the 
addition of “a sleeve here or a bit of tulle there.” In a circle so small 
and intimate an elaborate system of student government was un- 
necessary, but the foundations for it were laid. As the “under- 
graduate body” ’22 had adopted the honor system and formed a 
Student Council, which consisted of her four class officers, the 
president of the commuting students and a proctor elected from 
each hall of residence. 

The honor system substitutes for a disciplinary system the per- 
sonal honor of each girl. It has been retained from that day to this, 
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endangered only when an entering class misunderstands its impli- 
cations or when the rules governing conduct are not modernized 
soon enough to be in tune with society in general. When the latter 
situation occurs, as it did, for instance, in ’23 and ’24 (some felt 
“oppressed,” “coerced,” “held down”), the tendency has been to 
wink at enforcement of the offending laws, particularly when it 
comes to the always unpopular obligation to ask someone else to 
report herself. Except for such comparatively rare circumstances 
and for occasional rewordings in the Red Book definition, the 
honor system has stood firmly, a source of pride to the College. 

As for student government, if the national wave of “collegia- 
tism” had not struck the College in the earliest ’20s the Cooperative 
Association might have been formed even sooner than it was. In 
January, 1922, inspired by the poor attendance at a mass meeting 
which had been called to discuss some burning issue of the day, 
Campus News fumed: “Are we ready for a Students’ Association? 
Do we really want a Students’ Association? Or is college a place of 
fads and latest fashions, adopting rolled stockings, sports clothes 
and students’ associations just because ‘it is being done, you 
know’?” 

Two months later the paper was urging that “collegiatism” be 
directed “toward the inner affairs of college rather than to external 
appearances.” “What won't we do to be collegiate?,” it inquired 
bitterly. “We flap indifferent galoshes and smile arrogantly at dis- 
approving glances. We swagger along the streets with courage 
enough to do anything, if only it is collegiate.” ‘There were some 
suggestions, too, that more turn out to create “atmosphere” for the 
young College by attending class meetings, not by letting “George 
do it.” 

However, by the spring of ’23 it was apparent that Dean Doug- 
lass and her few close advisers could no longer be expected to 
carry all the responsibility “of maintaining law and order in the 
dormitory and class room.” The Board of Managers of the College 
for Women declared itself “willing and glad to share the guidance 
of the college with the students,” a Cooperative Association con- 
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stitution was adopted “almost unanimously,’ and N.J.C. had 
entered on at least twenty years of successful, progressively demo- 
cratic student government. 

Frivolous though they may have seemed to themselves, the 
undergraduates who designed the original constitution founded it 
on a principle which has not changed: that of a community gov- 
ernment in which faculty and administration participate. The de- 
gree of that participation has been argued, perhaps will be argued 
again. The minimum of such participation was advocated by the 
girls of the’30s, who had watched their elders tumbled, bewildered 
and undignified, into the depression. Distrustful and lonely, con- 
scious that things before their time had been bungled, that young 
generation came to college with the burning conviction that single- 
handed they must try to save the world. To begin the task, they 
shouldered faculty and administration aside where possible, fused 
the town meeting with the parliamentary idea, substituted a Social 
Relations Board for the old Judicial Board. Student committees 
were formed to advise the faculty standing committees of under- 
graduate opinion on curriculum, library, health, and the dining 
halls. Pale but gracious, the faculty cooperated where it could, and 
steam that had gathered for years under the surface of the student 
group was allowed to escape through these vents. Meanwhile a 
compact new section appeared in the Red Book. It was called 
“Delegation of Powers’ and it reminded the reader that the Dean 
of the College was responsible to the President of the University, 
who, in turn, was responsible to the ‘Trustees for measures passed 
by the student government. 

When the unifying influence of the present war came, distrust 
had been largely dissipated, and undergraduates, faculty, and ad- 
ministration came together under a new Government Association. 
(The Cooperative Association had become Cooperative Govern- 
ment Association in 1926; its popular title, “Co-op,” in these later 
days had come to conflict with another movement exemplified on 
campus by Co-op, the campus store.) Nowadays legislation orig- 
inates in an Assembly and is approved by a very small Board of 
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Review or, if disapproved, may be passed over such a veto; and an 
Honor Board and local courts have replaced Social Relations 
Board. In addition organizations on campus must undergo close 
scrutiny before they may be chartered. Black-balling and self-per- 
petuating powers are definitely “out.” 

This trend away from privilege, from secrecy, from small-group 
management started early in the ’30s and has continued steadily. 
Open competitions have been substituted for surprise “tappings’’ 
by honorary societies; Quair, the College annual, was first the 
charge of the juniors, then of the seniors, now the whole under- 
graduate body cooperates in getting it out; by a narrow margin the 
undergraduates even voted to sacrifice “the candle-lit stairway, a 
traditional part of the cherished Christmas service, rather than 
permit the administration to continue to single out, by its own 
methods, twenty seniors to “stand on the stairs.” 

Few traditions have been lost or changed except when, as above, 
they came to conflict with a principle held by the students, when 
the general financial situation or, lately, the war, made them im- 
practical (expensive affairs like the Freshman Breakfast and the 
Sophomore Luncheon were such casualties), or when feminine 
taste suffered offense. An example of this last lies in the changing 
of class colors. Originally it had been decided that ’22 would use 
blue and that ’24, her sister class, would use yellow; that ’23 would 
have purple and ’25 green as their class colors. Early in her sopho- 
more year ’25 obtained the consent of the student body to drop 
green and to adopt, with the approval of her sister class, silver. 
“Yellow” then naturally became “gold.” Upborne on the insurgent 
spirit of the ’30s, ’39 freed herself of purple (a universally unbe- 
coming color if ever there was one) and took instead “dubonnet.” 
This having been a couturier’s shade of that season, it has been 
replaced by maroon. 

The Class of ’22 can remember when little openings (still to be 
seen) in the doors of their bedrooms on the third floor of College 
Hall were used by the matron “to keep us on the ‘straight and 
narrow, ” to quote from the Alumnae Issue of Campus News, 
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March 3, 1923. The little red Handbook, which was to become 
the Red Book, spoke sharply and directly to early students. To 
trace the changes in phrasing down through the years is to see the 
slow pressure of other times, other customs inexorably being 
applied. u | 

“Rules often seem irksome and unnecessary to young people 
who are over-confident in their imagined knowledge of themselves 
and of the world,” said the Handbook, in launching a long, stern 
preface to dormitory regulations. Until 1927 the body of this key- 
note disciplinary message remained essentially unchanged. ‘That 
year the Red Book substituted, “Rules may seem irksome and un- 
necessary, but you are expected to abide by them or be dropped 
from membership in the College.” Four years later the tone had 
further softened: “Rules may seem irksome and unnecessary but 
they have been made for the good of the college community. You 
are expected to abide by them if you desire to retain your member- 
ship in the College.” In 1935 all traces of this phrasing vanished, 
but in describing the honor system (“an ideal toward which we are 
striving—an ideal socializing system”) the Red Book remarked, 
“Granted that some regulations are needed in community life, the 
purpose of the Honor System is to inspire in the students the in- 
herent wish to live up to those things which result in harmonious 
living.” A similar interpretation still holds. 

The first undergraduates were reminded that the College had 
been built with war-time materials, at war-time prices, and that 
they should treat the buildings accordingly. As for disorder, they 
were warned that “articles out of place, left in halls, bath rooms, 
studies or library of any buildings will be confiscated and can be 
redeemed only upon the payment of a fine.” “Students who cannot 
attend breakfast promptly and regularly and who wish to lie in bed 
Sunday morning will not be permitted to attend social events or to 
entertain guests. Sound health and sane living come before pleas- 
ure. College is a place for training mind, body and soul. It is not 
an excuse for pleasure-getting,” they were told. Movies were for- 
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As for dancing, this is what the Handbook for 1921 had to say 
about that: “Dancing is sanctioned so long as it remains a clean, 
wholesome recreation. No exaggerated type, such as camel walk- 
ing, cheek dancing, etc., will be tolerated. Vulgarity on the floor 
will not be permitted. Students not wishing to cooperate with the 
college spirit had better save themselves the embarrassment of 
being asked to leave the dance floor. Dancing is clean when the 
mind is clean. Do not offset the good influences of your college 
training by thoughtless action when dancing.” 

Smoking was a major offense, the extreme punishment for 
which might be expulsion, until 1930. Since then it has continued 
to be a major offense except under an increasing variety of circum- 
stances. Calumet on Jameson Campus was originally the only 
place indoors where smoking was permitted. In 1934 it was neces- 
sary to inform students that smoking was not to be indulged in on 
College Hall Campus or on George Street. ‘Two years later it was 
permitted in one building on each campus. ‘The very next year 
students were allowed to smoke in dormitory basements in cold 
weather and “in the offices of the faculty upon the spontaneous 
invitation of the faculty.” Since 1939 one has been able to smoke 
in the basements without any prior reading of the thermometer, 
nothing is said about smoking on George Street, and it is probable 
that the limit of relaxation has been reached. Beyond the social lie 
the fire hazards. 

By perusing the rules one can recall to mind when bus routes 
began to be important enough to appear in the Red Book, when it 
was necessary to forbid the victrola in individual rooms, and when 
it was unavoidable that the problem of unchaperoned daylight 
automobiling must be grappled with (an elaborate business, that, 
involving the definition of fall as from the opening of college to 
November 1 and of spring as from March 21, later March 1, to 
the close of college). All three of these events occurred in 1928. 
By 1929 the privately-owned radio was also recognized as a men- 
ace and forbidden. In 1932 trolleys disappeared from “General In- 
formation.” Permission to drive one’s own car could be obtained by 
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1934, but at the same time it became advisable to warn against 
entertaining guests or escorts in parked cars at night. [wo years 
later one radio was permitted in each house and unchaperoned 
automobiling for upperclassmen was extended until the “hours of 
return”: Saturday night, twelve o'clock; every other night, eleven 
o'clock. Freshmen had to wait a year before they gained the same 
privilege for their week-ends. By that time, 1937, it was even pos- 
sible to entertain “immediate male relatives” in the dormitory 
rooms on Sunday afternoons, and soon anyone might have a radio 
in her room provided she observed certain rules regulating its re- 
pair and use. Now we are at war and, for the first time in all the 
years, married women are permitted to live on campus. There are 
quite a few of them, too. 

For nine years after the College was opened, Dean Douglass and 
some of the women members of the faculty had been able to work 
with the students on these countless large and small problems, but 
when the enrollment approached the thousand mark it was neces- 
sary to install a Student Life Department, under the direction of a 
Dean of Women. These professional counselors have carried on 
their program, working with generations of undergraduates who 
tended to consult them as a matter of course in the late ’20s, to dis- 
agree with or shun them in the troubled ’30s, and who have come 
again into a quiet cooperative relationship in the late ’30s and this 
war period. Whatever the generation, the system of small residen- 
tial dormitories has provided unusual opportunities for the devel- 
opment of student leadership. 

Some aspects of the work have been built up by slow persistence 
over sixteen years. For instance, the department has insisted on 
the importance of writing and consulting committee, class, and 
executive reports, a simple enough procedure but one that had to 
be “sold” to undergraduates for many years before they would see 
the desirability of building on someone else’s stones instead of 
happily starting a new foundation. The freshman orientation pro- 
gram is another example of the department's long-time planning. 
From an informal gathering of the newcomers into groups to be 
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advised by seniors it has grown into a procedure involving many 
persons and departments, and giving, as a by-product, responsi- 
bility and consequent greater maturity to a large percentage of the 
senior class. The Dean of Women and her assistants necessarily 
work in the background. Any continuity of thought, any conscious 
direction appearing in student life over a long period, is apt to be 
the result of their efforts. 

As for the health of undergraduates, it might be said that the 
girl of twenty-odd years ago tended to be fatter yet frailer than do 
the girls of today. She wore corsets, less well-shaped shoes, and she 
did not consider sunburn smart. She did, however, have the bene- 
fit of health rules very similar to those still in force at N.J.C. Illness, 
however slight, was always to be reported. Perhaps the passage of 
years has increased the students’ sense of social responsibility to 
report a sore throat instead of hardily bearing it in secret (the in- 
firmary hopes so), but the College never has had an epidemic. 

N.J.C. was early among colleges in giving girls credit for super- 
vised rest, when the College physician had advised it. The infirm- 
ary thereupon supplied the supervision. Since 1932, when there 
was a general smallpox alarm, vaccination within seven years has 
been required regularly. For the last six years undergraduates and 
staff alike have been tested for tuberculosis. 

Some situations now tied in with health once were habitually 
viewed from another angle. ‘The 1924 Red Book told the entering 
Class of 1928: “As no room may carry a total of more than 50 
watts, it is advised that you fit your desk lamp with a 15 or 25 watt 
bulb.” In 1941 a suggestion of the Student Health Committee was 
appended to the health rules in the Red Book, advising that stu- 
dents purchase the “diffusion reflector type of lamp,” which would 
fit certain specifications recommended by research in the field. 
Among these is listed a 150-watt light bulb for study use, sixty 
inches above the floor and fitted with a ten-inch glare-reducing 
bowl. 

Undergraduates seem to suffer from certain ills at certain periods 
en masse. So the infirmary, which once treated quantities of papil- 
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lomas ingrown warts or, more daintily, stone bruises), has seen 
very few in the last three years. On the other hand, with the enthu- 
siasm for barefoot bathing and walking about in skeleton shoes, 
the possibility of athlete’s foot turning up at the College as well as 
in the advertisements has had to be dealt with strictly. Even appen- 
dicitis seems to attack in waves. Currently the war has brought an 
increased number of nervous upsets, and girls now go to the in- 
firmary for a new type of ailment—heartsickness. “We give them a 
place to lie down,” the infirmary says gently. 

In recent years there has been a definite rise in religious interest 
among the students, in the open search for a satisfying philosophy. 
Once the fact that the Episcopal church near campus held an early 
morning service was sufhicient to persuade large numbers of under- 
graduates to worship with that denomination. ‘This was in the days 
when they were required to go to church. Then, in the early ’30s, 
came a period when, at Sunday services in Chapel, the group in 
the chancel, composed of minister, Dean, organist, and choir, 
sometimes out-numbered the congregation. Nowadays church at- 
tendance is no longer obligatory, but one of the two chapel periods 
each week is devoted to a religious service. For six or seven years a 
variety of denominational clubs has flourished on campus, the 
services of the Religious Counselor have been in constant demand, 
and recently more and more N.J.C. faces are appearing in the 
choirs or congregations of the churches in New Brunswick. Nor 
does the College newspaper need to write editorials about under- 
graduate conduct there, as it once did; the ministers have remarked 
particularly that they like the quality of the attention the girls 
give them. 

Dangerous as it is to yield, the temptation to do some generaliz- 
ing is irresistible. ‘The student body of any year is fundamentally 
similar to that of any other year, but the surface is colored by the 
few, the vivid ones most affected by outside influences. Thus it 
can be said that the girls of the ’20s were interested in independ- 
ence, in proving their ability to match the achievements of men, 
in careers, experiment, and the defiance of convention. Those of 
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the ’30s were disillusioned, eager to find and adopt new ideas, 
understandably bitter, a little better aware that the world was not 
one small bright place. By the end of the ’30s both of these eras had 
spent themselves. N.J.C. undergraduates were calmer, anxious to 
know and to understand, to learn how to pull their own weight. 
They were uninhibited, but not self-consciously so. ‘They hoped to 
find jobs worth doing and they considered marriage in that 
category. 

Better prepared than some of their predecessors, thanks to the 
admissions program, girls tended to come to college in order to 
obtain training for a more substantial role in life, for a better job, 
rather than to enrich or ornament their lives with scholarship. 
From handling a variety of self-help positions, carrying their 
studies, and indulging in extracurricular activities all at one time, 
they had developed an efficiency unknown in the ’20s. ‘They were 
more democratic, less “radical” than the girls of a few years ago. 
Like the rest of the country, they were momentarily stunned by 
the impact of the war. 

As short a time before as 1936, the enthusiasm of the campus 
had been for “Peace.” By 1940-1941 the theme of chapel talks, 
everyday conversation, and Horn Book verse had become “What 
Price Defense?” Foreign relief, defense training, and educational 
projects were set under way. Then in the three days beginning on 
December 8, 1941, the undergraduates withdrew more knitting 
wool from the Red Cross than they had taken in the previous three 
months. Little by little they have caught hold, added volunteer 
and defense work to their schedules, prepared for suddenly-opened 
new jobs. Now upperclassmen are restless; it is harder for the pro- 
fessors to hold their interest in class, but a new unity and a new 
meaning have taken over the campus. Dramatically, this is the 
perfect moment for the first quarter-century of undergraduate life 
to come to a close. 
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RELATIONS WITH THE WorLD OurtSsIDE 


The women of the State of New Jersey were the first public 
relations staff of the College for Women, although they might not 
have understood the title at the time. Armed with an idea, they 
massed behind an inspired leader. heir enthusiasm found chan- 
nels for reaching the people, the Legislature, the University. 
Mabel Smith Douglass and the friends of the new College made 
speeches, knocked, came back again and again until doors on a 
grudging crack were opened wide. They used the techniques of a 
comparatively new craft before the techniques were charted. 

Fewer than 10 per cent of college publicity bureaus are more 
than twenty-five years old. Probably this tardy application of the 
new idea was due to a combination of preoccupation with other 
matters, reluctance, and happy disregard for business methods. At 
any rate, with the ’20s came a sharp rise in available college mate- 
rial and an increase in the number of colleges among which these 
young people were to be divided. Patently the colleges must bring 
their goals and their merits, individually as well as collectively, to 
the much-bidden-for attention of the American public. 

At N.J.C. the formal program began very modestly in 1928 with 
the appointment of an “assistant in the department of public infor- 
mation.” She alone was the “department”; she assisted the Dean, 
and no mention of her work appeared in the printed reports. Under 
the direction of the University Director of Public Information she 
learned the craft as it was then practiced. Her work was chiefly to 
issue newspaper stories about the College and to plan and publish 
“view books.” Occasionally undergraduates were sent by the Col- 
lege to speak before high school assemblies. 

Most of the newspaper stories stemmed from the routine events 
of the College calendar. The view books were exactly what the 
name implied: everything about them was static. ‘They were com- 
posed of pretty pictures: photographs of doorways, of buildings, of 
vistas, a very few of them set off by the presence of tastefully posed 
students. As for the undergraduate speakers, with enthusiasm and 
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some nervousness, they told the high school audiences about their 
life at N.J.C. 

After fifteen years these three major means of publicity are still 
used, but the philosophy underlying the work has changed with 
the times. Whereas the student of the ’20s may have chosen her 
college for its “aura,” for its beautiful campus, the student of de- 
pression, post-depression, and war years is more likely to choose 
hers for what it can give her in the way of equipment for meeting 
the future. Accordingly the view books have come to life as “snap- 
shot albums,” filled with action pictures of girls working and play- 
ing at the College. Other publications have appeared, too, stressing 
services and activities, and moving picture reels of increasing effec- 
tiveness have been prepared for on- and off-campus display. News 
stories no longer create the impression of an “other world” quality 
in college life but are tied in with current events. “Today,” they 
say in effect, “N.J.C. made this contribution to society.” 

The best story of all lies in the high school relations program, 
for which a field secretary was added to the staff of the College in 
1929. She acted as liaison officer between the College and the 
ever-faithful College Committee of the New Jersey State Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs and between the College and the high 
schools. Her work and that of her sisters from other colleges was 
carried on in a routine and quiet manner until 1934. That year 
N.J.C. blazed a new trail under Dean Corwin’s leadership. 

Facing the fact that more and more college agents were besieg- 
ing high school students for their attention, N.J.C. adopted the 
then novel idea of selling education in general, of helping the 
prospective college girl to choose a college, rather than of putting 
before her the merits solely of N.J.C. A dozen other colleges were 
invited to send delegates to the campus to speak and to hear others 
speak on various aspects of college life and to interview students 
interested in their respective colleges. 

As an educational experiment the four conferences and their 
more modest successors were most fruitful. The unselfishness of 
their plan is a good indication of the difference between publicity- 
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seeking and public relations-making. Any benefit the College 
stands to gain from it is subtle, but the attempt to aid all girls with 
their pre-college problems has remained the theme of the high 
school relations program even after the need for the on-campus 
conferences has been outgrown. For example, of the series of pro- 
grams with which alumnae clubs have entertained high school 
girls, one was entitled “Are You Ready for College?,” and it was 
accompanied by a personal check list on which the individual girl 
could evaluate her qualifications. Another, “Your College—Choice 
or Chance?,” carried with it a chart on which the relative merits of 
many colleges could be entered for ready comparison. 

Meanwhile, having been subjected to an increasing demand for 
assembly time from representatives of various colleges, many high 
schools instituted a College Night of their own which would bring 
all the colleges to them at once. For a number of reasons, among 
which present transportation difficulties have played their part, 
these occasions also have outlived their usefulness. The present 
trend on the part of the College is toward offering special service 
to the college adviser in the high school, whose position has been 
built up steadily from that of a casual assistant to that of a particu- 
larly trained guidance counselor. 

The public relations program has tended to unite the efforts of 
many friends of the College in various branches of a single effort. 
Into the general plan the State Federation of Women’s Clubs has 
fitted its very successful annual College Day for high school girls. 
The Alumnae Seminars as well as the alumnae high school rela- 
tions programs have been woven in. And it is not too much to say 
that the whole has been carried on the shoulders of the faculty of 
N.J.C., who, in their willing cooperation, have given countless 
hours on campus or have gone out long distances to meetings of all 
sizes, in all weathers, over the years. 

Change as the public relations program may, in the last analysis 
every person connected with the College or bearing the College 
name is, consciously or not, her public relations emissary. No in- 
sincere program could long survive that fact. 
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Propuct AND BEst FRIEND 


The alumnae of N.J.C., all of whom are relatively young wo- 
men, have had certain advantages as a group. They have been 
closely-knit by their own youth and that of the College which, they 
could feel, they had helped to build. In normal times a large pro- 
portion of them can easily come back to campus on call, since they 
have remained in the metropolitan area. Early graduates planned 
the alumnae association wisely, and the program has been carried 
ahead enthusiastically. Any changes have not been in basic pur- 
pose; they have been dictated by the needs of a growing alumnae 
and student body, by the opportunities presented with passing 
years. 

The faith and generosity of one man have provided a magic 
carpet on which the alumnae have been brought closer to their 
goal, which is, of course, service to the College and to higher edu- 
cation in general. Graduates of older colleges have waited long 
years to gain for themselves what James Neilson gave the alumnae 
when the association was four years old, when the oldest class was 
four years out of college—a home to be used as their own. This first 
alumnae house was a cottage on his estate, adjoining the campus. 
A little more than ten years later, satisfied with what he had ob- 
served of the alumnae, Mr. Neilson left Wood Lawn, his own 
home, to the Trustees of the University in his will, expressing the 
wish that it become the alumnae house. The Trustees indicated 
their confidence in the association by complying. 

A home of its own gives an organization roots, responsibility, 
and self-respect. Fortunately, when the opportunity and challenge 
of Wood Lawn came their way the alumnae were ready to accept 
it. Having accepted it, they came of age over night. 

Money is exceptionally important to an alumni association. Its 
members want to give through it to their college; they do not par- 
ticularly want to give to alumni office salaries, supplies, and pencil 
stocks. But each year the potential membership increases relent- 
lessly with the tassel-switching of another class. Unless there are 
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funds to keep the addresses up to date and affairs in businesslike 
order, effectiveness is out of the question. For this reason some 
groups have changed their course, been absorbed by their colleges 
and emerged as a part of the public relations program. Others have 
gone on doggedly, running furiously in order to stay in one place. 

The crisis for N.J.C. alumnae came in 1935. For the first nine 
years volunteers had carried the affairs of the association, if we 
except a small salary paid the secretary-editor toward the end of the 
period. ‘Then, in 1931, a part-time executive secretary had been 
hired to organize an alumnae office. ‘The group was growing at the 
rate of two hundred potential members a year and it was soon obvi- 
ous that a proportionate amount of volunteer enthusiasm could be 
directed into worthwhile channels by an adequate staff. But first 
the financial pump must somehow be primed. 

Dean Corwin had enough faith in the program of the alumnae 
of N.J.C. to do the priming, enough appreciation for the value of 
their group spirit not to ask the surrender of their independence in 
exchange. A College appropriation for record-keeping, granted 
since 1936, has meant enormously increased giving, which, in 
turn, has created a small annual surplus in the Alumnae Fund and 
the hope on the part of the alumnae that the appropriation itself 
can gradually be written off. 

Now alumnae can give with the knowledge that some of their 
money has begun to overflow the homely office machinery to go 
where they have always wanted it to go: to the “enrichment of the 
faculty” of N.J.C. through the Mabel Smith Douglass Faculty 
Fund, set up by the alumnae two years ago; to the Library Build- 
ing Fund; to the University on such a special occasion as the 175th 
Anniversary; to Wood Lawn, which they run for the University 
family almost as much as for themselves. 

It was not that the alumnae never had been able to make any 
gifts to the College. They had established and operated a Student 
Aid Fund in the ’20s when the College had no loan funds of its 
own. They had installed and maintained the Mabel Smith Doug- 
lass Memorial Chimes, and their treasury, when not empty, had 
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been opened for such miscellaneous gifts as a projector for the use 
of the first high school relations secretary, for the printing of a 
booklet for the College, and so on. The great difference was that 
now the Alumnae Fund could have a plan, a direction that has 
been the inspiration for ever-larger contributions. 

Alumnae activities are governed by a spirited Board of Directors, 
enlarged and democratized in the middle ’30s. Cooperation with 
the College has always been a cardinal aim. Born at a time when 
alumni associations had discarded for good their purely social pur- 
poses, which also had had an air of exclusiveness about them, the 
association has welcomed the opportunity of working closely with 
the growing public relations program of the College. That pro- 
gram, in turn, has cooperated with the faculty in producing a 
series of most interesting seminars for alumnae. From 1925 until 
1932 the president of the association was a member of the Board of 
Managers of the College for Women; that year, when the Board 
was dissolved, she was admitted to membership on the Board of 
Trustees of the University. Last year the alumnae asked to be 
allowed to nominate an Alumnae Trustee other than the presi- 
dent, who now carries a sufficient burden in that position; this 
year, in recognition of the growth of the association, they have 
been invited to nominate a second alumna to the Board of 
Trustees. 

Alumnae classes seem to have personalities which are forged for 
them partly by the particular period when they were undergradu- 
ates, partly by the combination of individuals who happened to 
compose them. By and large they tend to take an interest in being 
alumnae only after the majority of them have found husbands or 
satisfying jobs and so have set a pattern for their lives. The earlier, 
smaller classes have kept a proportionately higher percentage of 
their members actively interested, but inactive alumnae can sel- 
dom be written off the books. Interest in the College is apt to be 
revived by any one of an unknown number of happenings in an 
alumna’s life. 

There is something circular about many of the trends in any 
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department of the College. N.J.C. alumnae clubs, for example, 
tise and fall with the leadership they have, with the competition 
from other demands for a woman’s time. For years the association 
issued countless appeals for support in a multitude of small activi- 
ties. This, said friendly critics in the group, discouraged and ex- 
hausted the faithful and kept the chronically inactive at a safe 
distance. More emphasis was put on fewer projects. Now, said the 
critics, alumnae no longer felt they were needed; so they were 
giving their energies elsewhere. Additional activities crept in and 
the cycle started over again. At present the war has made extreme 
simplification imperative. With the dropping of all other money- 
raising plans, the minimum Fund contribution has been raised, 
the Fund has had the best year in its history, and, for the time 
being, the critics are silent. 

The past and the present, faculty, administration, undergradu- 
ates, honorary alumnae, and other friends of the College are all 
brought together in the alumnae program. The personality of the 
College lives uninterruptedly in this group: her product, her best 
friend, and her severest critic. The Associate Alumnae has a re- 
sponsibility to meet: an obligation to keep young in spirit, sympa- 
thetic and alert for further service, though its foundations have 
been laid, though not all of its members are any longer young in 
years. To date there have been few signs of spiritual “jelling,” 
none of complacency. 


War CHANGES AND INDICATIONS FOR THE FuTURE 


This war has brought a change of emphasis, but not of content, 
in the liberal arts program at New Jersey College for Women. As 
a matter of fact, it has raised a storm of defenders for that tradition, 
which is the special trust of women’s colleges in war-time. Suiting 
action to the words of years, the faculty has voted to review the 
present curriculum and requirements for graduation in an attempt 
to find ways to enrich and strengthen them. 

Plans for adjustment to the war were undertaken quietly and 
purposefully in 1940, when a group of faculty, staff, students, and 
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alumnae was called together to form what was first known as the 
Defense and Relief Committee, now the War Service Committee. 
Relief projects on campus were organized and carried through with 
enthusiasm and success by a generation of girls to whom giving 
was a new adventure. A host of students became air-raid wardens, 
studied First Aid, Home Nursing and, with particular joy, the 
mechanics of the College station wagon. At the same time there 
was launched an intra-mural educational program to which faculty 
and outside speakers contributed. In the classrooms words which 
had been taken for granted (and the faculty blamed themselves 
for that) were brought out and discussed: words like democracy, 
freedom, individualism. 

The next year when extracurricular courses to prepare girls for 
work in spheres of special usefulness were offered, 444 students 
signed up for them, giving up in exchange a multitude of formerly 
important-seeming campus activities. Soon came the addition of 
courses in Portuguese, geography, and public administration, a 
new history course (Organization of the Post-War World), and a 
course in German for Translators, Censors, and Short-Wave Radio 
Listeners. Use electives to fit yourselves for war service; leave your 
major undisturbed, was the advice of the College, and the students 
seem to have heeded it. 

Outward changes on the campus have been few. Members of 
the faculty have gone into the armed services, into specialized fields 
of civilian endeavor, or perhaps they have been obliged to move 
over into teaching fields which were not their first choice. Neces- 
sary alterations in the calendar have been rare. As for rationing, 
the normal simplicity of life at the College has minimized its 
effects. Enrollment has increased in some courses and accordingly 
decreased in others. Having greeted the war with incredulity, the 
student body has gone into vigorous activity. Understandably there 
is a surface restlessness, particularly among upperclassmen, but 
underneath a new purposefulness is fast forming. From it will 
come some of the trends of the second quarter-century. 

A blueprint for N.J.C.’s part in reconstruction has already been 
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worked out to be included with the plans of the other colleges in 
the University program. To serve either high school girls or wo- 
men discharged from the armed forces, the College will need to 
make no special departures from present programs. Presumably 
women veterans will already have had some kind of professional 
training. To them N.J.C. will be able to offer an addition to tech- 
nical skill which will expand their sphere of usefulness. Another 
large contribution can be made through training for the organiza- 
tion of the home, in management, child care, or the various do- 
mestic arts. Undergraduates or returned veterans alike who have a 
command of one or more foreign languages may be prepared for 
work abroad with Foreign Relief and Rehabilitation Operations. 

New Jersey College for Women is a country college in a 
crowded metropolitan and industrial region, an area made up of a 
population of widely differing national backgrounds. Opportuni- 
ties for building around the liberal arts to suit a peace-time or a 
war-time situation have been many. In the post-war world they 
should be even more numerous. Already there is evidence every- 
where of increased emphasis on practical application, of a desire 
to regard education as the forging of a serviceable tool. ‘This tend- 
ency, combined with the determination to preserve the liberal arts, 
should result in some stimulating changes, some new alignments, 
and a general sloughing off of unrelated frills. Unless a balance 
can be held between education for living and education for earn- 
ing a living, the liberal arts may suffer decline. 

That story will belong among the intangibles of another quarter- 
century. Watching it unfold we can be sure that social forces, stu- 
dent interest, and the study, thought, and planning of the admin- 
istration and the faculty will play their part. As for the College 
herself, the general trend is forward, sometimes on paths of her 
own discovery; otherwise not in the front rank of experimenters, 
but close enough behind them to allow time for calm and thought- 
ful adaptation of the new idea to the needs and uses of New Jersey 


College for Women. 
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PORTRAIT OF THE ALUMNAE 


PRELIMINARY 


Tis REPoRT is based on an elaborate questionnaire which was 
filled out and returned by over a third of all the alumnae of New 
Jersey College for Women. To each of them the College expresses 
its gratitude. 

At the time this summary was started 1,349 questionnaires, rep- 
resenting 37 per cent of the total number of graduates, had been 
returned. ‘This is a very adequate sample, and it is remarkably 
evenly distributed among the various classes, as is evident from the 
following tabulation of the reports received: 


NUMBER OF NUMBER OF PER CENT 
CLASS YEARS REPORTS GRADUATES REPORTING 
1922-1927 159 431 37% 
1928-1933 495 1,341 37 
1934-1939 451 1,201 38 
1940-1942 242 631 38 
Total 1,349" 3,604 37% 


*This total includes 2 graduates who did not specify class. 


This survey represents an attempt to abstract from these ques- 
tionnaires some of the more general information in which there is 
widespread interest. A determined effort has been made to avoid 
creating a “composite alumna.” The reported differences of condi- 
tions and interests of “young” and “old” graduates, of single and 
married, are far too numerous to make such a character trustworthy 
or interesting. 

At the same time it is clearly recognized that a full and complete 
record of the information contained in these questionnaires, com- 
plete with tables and detailed analyses, would result in a rather 
formidable volume with a limited appeal. ‘The compilers of this 
summary hope that more of the details of this highly valuable ma- 
terial will be made available in appropriate media at a later date. 
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WHERE AND How Tuey Live 


Reports were returned from every section of the United States. 
A few bore postmarks from Canada and South America, and at 
least one successfully passed censorship in Great Britain. 

Approximately two-thirds of the alumnae live in New Jersey. 
New York State has 13 per cent, and 10 per cent live in the New 
England states, Pennsylvania, and the District of Columbia. The 
remaining 10 per cent are scattered far and wide. ‘This geographi- 
cal distribution of our graduates remains very constant throughout 
all the classes. 

The reports on living arrangements yield little that is surprising. 
In the first few years out of college approximately two out of five 
alumnae live with their parents. ‘The majority of the others rent 
rooms or apartments. A very few own their own homes. 

Time and changes in marital status result in a different pattern. 
Over 50 per cent of the alumnae reporting from the classes of 1922- 
1927 own their own homes and nearly 30 per cent rent houses or 
apartments. Rented rooms are few, and the numbers living with 
parents Cor would it now be parents living with alumnae?) have 
decreased to approximately one in twelve. 


WHEN AND WHom THEY Marry 


N.].C.’s Marriage Rate 


When the questionnaires were returned, N.J.C. graduates had 
possessed their diplomas for periods ranging from nine or ten 
months to a little less than twenty-one years. We find the marital 
status of the alumnae to be as follows: 


N.J.C. GRADUATES 


Married) "tigt oO eR Wh anse ee STATS, Sore eee ne ae oe 
Sinigleiiy csi Ay ole VNIETIM SR Pa nee 
Widowed .-:..i4. |" ois Peat etl ca ee 
Divorcedy:s 6 0. Use eet oer Ma err! 
Re-married rosie colt ce hasan a tee 
No'reply 200490) 2 ah, OA Le) i 


It is interesting to compare these figures with those reported in 
F. L. Babcock’s recent book, The U. S. College Graduate,” for, 
although he breaks the statistics down into different age groups, 
his findings are quite at variance with ours. For women college 
graduates throughout the country he reports as follows: from 
thirty to thirty-nine years of age—56.4 per cent married, 40.1 per 
cent single, 3.5 per cent other; under thirty years of age—33.1 per 
cent married, 66.4 per cent single, 0.5 per cent other. 

The record for the earlier N.J.C. classes, 1922-1933 (the great 
majority of whom are under forty), shows 72.5 per cent married, 
25.5 per cent single, 2.0 per cent other. The later classes, 193 4- 
1942 Gmost of whom are under thirty), report 56.9 per cent mar- 
tied, 43.0 per cent single, and 0.1 per cent other. 

This comparison of N.J.C. graduates with the national alumnae 
group, as shown graphically in Chart I, provides a basis for lively 
speculation. The proportion of N.J.C. graduates who marry is very 
much higher than the national average for college women. Why? 
Even though statistical summaries inevitably seem cold and im- 
personal, there is much in the subsequent analysis of the alumnae 
family that will shed light on this question. 


Age at Marriage 


We have just reported that 64 per cent of the alumnae are mar- 
ried. Naturally this proportion will increase, particularly in the 
younger classes. Can anyone say how much? A few high spots 
from the returns suggest at least part of the answer. 

Out of each one hundred graduates of the older classes, 1922- 
1933, whose present ages are between thirty and forty, forty-two 
were married by the time they were twenty-five, twenty-three 
were married before thirty, and nine were married after celebrat- 
ing their thirtieth birthday. This is a total of seventy-four out of 
each one hundred graduates in these classes who are now married. 

In the classes 1934-1939, most of whose members are now be- 


*F. Lawrence Babcock, The U. S. College Graduate (New York, 
1941), p. 13. 
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tween the ages of twenty-four and thirty-one, fifty out of each one 
hundred were married by the time they were twenty-five, fourteen 
were married before reaching thirty, and one married after thirty 
years of age. In this group there is a total of sixty-five out of each 
one hundred alumnae now married, but the average age of this 
group is about twenty-seven. 

For the remaining classes, those of 1940-1942, the record to date 
stands (or more accurately, stood, when the returns were filed) at 
thirty-eight out of each one hundred married before reaching their 
twenty-sixth birthday. Here the average age is about twenty-three. 

Marriage before their twenty-second birthday was reported 
much more frequently by the younger classes than by any preced- 
ing class—eighteen out of one hundred in the classes 1940-1942 as 
compared with from four to eight per hundred in the earlier 
classes. 


Their Husbands’ Education 


At least two out of every three husbands are college graduates, 
while half of those who are not graduates attended college at some 
time. Nearly one-third of those who were graduated have also 
earned advanced degrees. 

For every one hundred husbands the maximum education was 
reported as follows: no college, fifteen; attended college but earned 
no degree, fifteen; completed college, thirty- seven; took some 
graduate work but earned no advanced degree, eleven; hold mas- 
ter’s, doctor’s, or other professional degrees, twenty-one; no answer, 
one. : 

This distribution, transposed into terms of fifty typical hus- 
bands, is represented in Chart II. 

No tabulation was made of the colleges attended by the hus- 
bands. Ina sample of 150 returns taken from various classes, sixty- 
nine different colleges are mentioned, scattered from California to 
Newfoundland and from North Carolina to Saskatchewan. Rut- 
gers accounts for thirty-nine of the 150, or 26 per cent. 
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MAXIMUM EDUCATION OF EACH 50 HUSBANDS 


NO COLLEGE 
ATTENDED COLLEGE (NO DEGREE) 


COMPLETED COLLEGE 


ni 


SOME GRADUATE WORK (NO ADVANCED DEGREE) 
Ti 


GRADUATE OR PROFESSIONAL DEGREE 


CHART Il 


Their Husbands’ Occupations 


How are the alumnae husbands occupied? One out of five was 
in the armed services when the questionnaire was returned, and 
there is little information concerning pre-war employment in such 
cases. Two out of five are engaged in manufacturing or commer- 
cial enterprises, and one in four is in professional work. ‘The re- 
maining 15 per cent are employed in government, transportation 
and communication, agriculture, or social work, or are unclassified. 
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The accuracy of any occupational classification is subject to the 
reservations stated later in the discussion of alumnae employment 
and is further limited by the number in the armed services. Recog- 
nizing that there are 19 per cent for whom no information is avail- 
able, we find this occupational distribution for each one hundred 


husbands: 


Scientists, engineers, architects . . vio shiaonts te} 
Administrators (officials, agin proprietors) . Buel ay, 
Teachers. . ‘ 8 
Skilled workers, foremene supervisors, ate, 8 
Agents Cinsurance, real estate, etc.) . 7 
Accountants, statisticians 6 
Doctors, dentists, veterinarians 5 
Lawyers 4 
Clergymen : 3 
Others (editorial Rrarcrse musicians, Retans 

unskilled workers, etc.) . . 3... 2). 5 
Be ase COMER a ue ET be Bg 


THEIR CHILDREN 
Size of Families 


Strange things can be done with statistics. If all the married 
alumnae had families of the same size, there would be 1.008 chil- 
dren in every home. If the children were distributed evenly, 
though fractionally, among the married alumnae who have chil- 
dren, there would be 1.7 children for each. 

Actually and reasonably the families increase in size with the 
number of years since graduation: 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF CHILDREN 


CLASSES Per Married Alumna Per Married Alumna with Children 
1922-1927 1:73 ee 
1928-1933 1.29 1.75 
1934-1939 0.68 1.34 
1940-1942 0.19 eo 
All Classes 1.01 1.70 


Naturally there is a contrast in the size of families between the 
latest and earliest class groups: 


CLASSES NUMBER OF CHILDREN PER 100 FAMILIES 
None One Two Three Four Five More 


1940-1942 84 13 a3 I fe) fo) fo) 
1922-1927 pips 18 36 £7 4 y I 
The records of the intervening classes justify the assumption 
that the achievement of the oldest classes will be approximated in 
the future. Certainly from the comments on some of the question- 
naires it can be stated that many percentages would be raised if a 
new count could be taken today. 


Their Hopes for Their Children 


Possibly not too much significance should be attached to the 
answers to the question concerning occupational preferences of 
the alumnae for their children, present or future. Nearly a third of 
the respondents did not answer the question. Comments such as, 
“Whatever they choose,” “That for which they are best suited,” or 
“They will have their own thoughts,” were frequent interpolations. 

Among those answering the question there was a strong prefer- 
ence for the professional group. All the other occupations were 
checked but with no great differences among them. 

In a very considerable degree parents specified the same occupa- 
tional classification for their children that they listed as their own. 
This was not true in the case of white collar workers, who voted 
four to one against the same field of work for their offspring, and 
government workers, who checked two to one against their own 
occupation for their children. 


THEIR FuRTHER STUDY 
Formal Course Work 


Further formal education is a frequent experience for New 
Jersey College for Women graduates. Among every one hundred 


alumnae thirty-two have taken graduate work but have received 
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no degree, eleven hold master’s degrees, one holds a Ph.D. or other 
professional degree, and fourteen have taken secretarial or busi- 
ness courses. Chart III gives this report in terms of every fifty 
alumnae. 

It would be natural to expect a larger count in the older classes, 
and indeed detailed figures by class groups support this inference 
for graduate work but not for secretarial and business courses. 
Here the greatest number of courses were taken by alumnae gradu- 
ating during the ’30s. Whether this was due to the depression, to 
the opening of new fields of employment for women, or to other 
causes is not recorded. 


FORMAL EDUCATION SINCE COLLEGE 
OF EACH 50 ALUMNAE 


AAAHAAHHAHAAAADA 


SOME GRADUATE WORK (NO DEGREE) 


HAHA 


MASTER'S DEGREE 


PH.D. OR PROFESSIONAL DEGREE 


hAHAnge 


SECRETARIAL OR BUSINESS COURSE 
(Note: The 21 alumnae not represented in this typical group pursued no further study.) 


CHART III 
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Travel 


Foreign study, husband’s work, relatives living abroad, vacation 
travel, and other reasons have prompted many of our graduates to 
visit other countries for long or short periods of time. As might be 
expected, Canada, Mexico, and Bermuda figure prominently in 
alumnae exploration, with Bermuda mentioned frequently for 
wedding trips. One graduate reported that she had gone there for 
both her “first and second honeymoons (with the same husband, 
of course! ).” 

In addition to visits to these three most popular places, European 
travel or residence was reported by sixteen out of each one hun- 
dred graduates. ‘The number of countries seen on European jaunts 
ranges from one to “all,” with one alumna who was born abroad 
having seven round trips across the Atlantic to her credit. ‘Three, 
four, and even five trips to Europe were mentioned with surprising 
frequency, and many are the graduates who had an anxious time 
returning to this country when caught in Europe—or, in one case, 
in China—at the outbreak of the war. Nor was N.J.C. unrepre- 
sented in Pearl Harbor on December 7, 1941! 

Three out of one hundred of our graduates have visited also 
countries on continents other than Europe, and a very few have 
gone around the world. South and Central America, Asia, Africa, 
and islands in the Pacific have called N.J.C. alumnae for one 
reason or another, and many are, of course, still living abroad. 
Among extended residences reported Cand many graduates now 
living out of the country have not been heard from on the ques- 
tionnaire) are sojourns of a year or more in England, France, Ger- 
many, Denmark, Scotland, Turkey, Egypt and Palestine, Brazil, 
Argentina, Hawaii, Cuba, and Mexico. 

In summary it may be said that the peregrinations of N.J.C. 
women during these twenty-five years have been varied and exten- 
sive, and that the number of years out of college bears little corre- 
lation to territory covered, since many very recent alumnae, as well 
as older graduates, have traveled widely. It is interesting to antici- 
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pate what the travel picture will be when our many alumnae now 
in the armed services add their testimony after the war. 


Tue Kinps oF Work TueEy Do 


Number Employed 


It is not necessary to dwell on the employment situation in this 
country in 1943. How much the war-time labor needs influenced 
the returns on occupational activity is a matter of conjecture. Cer- 
tainly there were many individual reports of employment due to 
war demands. This is apparent in the number of replies stating 
“for the duration.” 

When the questionnaires were returned it was found that out 
of every one hundred alumnae forty-eight were working full-time 
(fifteen of these were married ), six were working part-time (four 
of them married), forty-four were not working for wages (but 
don’t forget that 64 per cent of all N.J.C. alumnae are married), 
and two did not answer this question. 

It is instructive to look briefly at the distribution of work activity 
by class groups: 

NUMBER PER I00 ALUMNAE 
1922- 1928- 1934- 1940- 
1927 1933 1939 1942 


Working full-time . 36 40 49 70 

Working part-time . 11 6 5 4 

ENQMB Dei. ep) 8) 352 51 45 25 

PN OTEDIV i Maen 'si,) iy. I a I I 
Fields of Work 


In what fields are the alumnae employed? What kinds of jobs 
do they have? A detailed answer is out of the question in this re- 
port but certain summary statements can be made. First classifying 
the jobs on the basis of broad fields of employment, we discover 
among each one hundred graduates gainfully employed, fifty-one 
in professional work, eleven in trade or commercial fields, eleven 
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in manufacturing, seven in social welfare (social agencies, hospi- 
tals), seven in government work, two in the fields of transporta- 
tion and communication, two in the armed services, and one in 
agriculture, while eight are in fields of work that do not lend them- 
selves easily to classification. 


Chart IV shows, on a basis of every twenty-five alumnae, a 


broader grouping of the employment fields mentioned above. It 


FIELDS OF EMPLOYMENT A 
REPRESENTED BY EACH 25 WORKING ALUMNAE 
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CHART IV 
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must be remembered that the symbols used stand not for specific 
occupations but for general fields of work. 

There is very little difference between the married and single 
alumnae in the above broad classifications of fields of employment. 
The proportion of single alumnae engaged in professional and 
social work is slightly higher than for the married group; on the 
other hand relatively more married alumnae are employed in trade 
and manufacturing. This latter situation probably reflects war- 
time labor needs. 


Principal Occupations 


Enough information was furnished in the replies to provide a 
fairly satisfactory occupational classification. Some occupations are 
easily identified, but others approach the reply of the alumna who 
described her job as “general factotem in my husband’s business. 
Do anything from sweeping the floor to interviewing prospective 
customers.” Then, too, there were a good many “military secrets.” 

Stated in terms of the number employed per one hundred work- 
ing alumnae, the principal occupations are: 


Teachers... EWR SAY co tggen ete s. 9 8G 
Secretaries, Leeks eaneacias ils Stents Woe 
Librarians... Renin Kay 
Executives, minor ion agents, buyers, nthe 7 
Clerical workers, including saleswomen . 7 
Scientists, engineers .. 6 
Editorial workers Cadvertsing publicity, journalism) 5 
Dietitians SS alle: AT pal ea Rl e oie 
Social investigators . . a 
Skilled and unskilled factory workers 3 
Doctors, lawyers, religious workers 2 
Musicians, artists 2 
Unclassified 3 


Some changes would appear in this table if it were constructed 
to show separately the occupations of the married and the single 
alumnae, but most of the differences would be comparatively 
slight. For example, thirty out of every one hundred single alum- 
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nae who are working are teachers; this may be compared with 
twenty-eight teachers out of one hundred married alumnae who 
are working. The sharpest contrasts occur among the secretarial, 
accounting, and statistical workers, where there are twenty-three 
single persons per one hundred against fifteen married; eleven 
single librarians compared with seven married are also recorded. 

A large proportion of the married women are engaged in clerical 
work (ten married against four single in each one hundred work- 
ers), and in editorial work the figures are: married, eight, and 
single, three. 

One particularly significant change can be noted by reference 
to the two New Jersey College for Women directories of graduates 
published in 1931 and 1935. The occupational analysis of alum- 
nae in 1931 showed that 53 per cent of those working in paid 
occupations were engaged in teaching. In 1935 this figure dropped 
to 40 per cent, and the 1943 per cent shown above is 29. 

More alumnae are entering business fields (clerical, sales, sta- 
tistics, accounting, etc.) and into library and editorial work. ‘To 
what extent these trends reflect the opening of certain occupations 
to women, changes in college course offerings, and the manpower 
shortage it would be difficult to say. Certainly the occupational 
pattern for the alumnae of the future will be different, but the 
direction of many changes was apparent before the war. 


Homemaking 


Not less important than the occupations already discussed is that 
of homemaking. Of the graduates who returned these question- 
naires, 39 per cent replied that they do all their own housework. 
Only 27 per cent reported that they have full- or part-time help, 
but many said that they have less assistance than before the war. 
The outside help reported is chiefly for heavy cleaning, although 
a few employ aid for the care of children and for cooking and mar- 
keting. The remaining 34 per cent are not maintaining house- 
holds. Chart V shows a group of twenty representative N.J.C. 


alumnae in their homemaking roles. 
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HOUSEHOLD DUTIES OF EACH 20 ALUMNAE 


NOT MAINTAINING HOUSEHOLDS 


CHART V 


How Tuey Express THEMSELVES 


It is extremely difficult to measure or evaluate the creative activ- 
ity of our alumnae, reported as it is with necessary brevity on such 
a comprehensive questionnaire. ‘Two important points prove im- 
possible of determination—first, whether a given opus has artistic 
or other merit really deserving inclusion in the study, and, second, 
which contributions represent normal activity in connection with 
a graduate’s regular job, and which indicate a prompting of a Muse 
that could not be denied expression. It must also be remembered 
that much work of genuine artistic worth has been produced as a 
part of professional activity or graduate study and should by no 
means be automatically excluded on that basis. ‘The only difficulty 
is that some respondents included such publications while others 
omitted them. 
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The general impression given by the questionnaires, however, 
is that our graduates have been extremely active along all artistic 
lines and that their college training has prepared them well to ex- 
press themselves in art and music and by the spoken and the 
written word. 

Publications 


The written word is, of course, the vehicle used most frequently, 
and the following list represents, one feels sure, only a partial 
account of the writing activity of N.J.C. alumnae—even of those 
who answered the questionnaire. While the figures involve no 
duplication, the distribution into subject matter fields or types of 
publications may suffer some inaccuracy because of the graduates’ 
subjective descriptions of their work. Of course it is clear that the 
same individual may be represented in two or more categories on 
the following list. 

INFORMATIONAL FigLD 


Number of 

Types of Publications Alumnae Writers 
Technical or professional books and articles 

Cexcluding theses written for advanced degrees) . 35 
Books and articles in the field of a affairs 

and government service 0) 9 (>. eg 
Newspaper columns orarticles . . . . . . 13 
Homemaking and gardening articles 

Cwritten by laymen ) ate Dea Wey a i 
Books and articles in the field of educition Raha si i 
Editorial work (magazines, etc.). . . . . . 9g 

CREATIVE FIELD 

Novels, short stories, children’s books . . . . JI 
Plays,pageants') }.2!) a0 (teil ue ea 
POC IG ibid high aaen 
Book reviews, literary cane Ree ee. 
Radio*scripts: SS ee ees On 
Song lyrics I 


In the first group, or ‘afore field, ie sree written by 
our lay alumnae for various magazines are especially interesting. 
They range in subject matter from the planting of flower bulbs to 
the testimony of “An Insurance Man’s Wife” (written for an in- 
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surance magazine ). If a college graduate can, by using her own in- 
telligence and her training in the use of the English language, 
share her experience in the baking of a “one-egg cake” or the mak- 
ing of slip-covers in order to help other American housewives, her 
contribution is deserving of respect. 


Other Creative Work 


In the realm of the spoken word one alumna reported activity as 
a professional monologist, two as lecturers on foreign affairs and 
travel, two as having had experience in radio performance, and five 
as players on the legitimate stage. One graduate has appeared in 
over one hundred plays and has done directing as well, while the 
questionnaires as a whole reveal evidence of enthusiastic and valu- 
able support of Little Theatre projects on the part of many alum- 
nae in their several communities. 

Art and music also claim their workers. Thirteen graduates have 
exhibited paintings or other art work, ten are active in the field of 
commercial art, and two have written art books or articles. Three 
alumnae reported recognition for musical performance or. compo- 
sitions and one a publication in the field. 

The report of miscellaneous achievements of a creative nature 
reveals one graduate in professional motion picture production, 
two gaining recognition in salon photography, and one in flower 
arrangement. One of our many graduates who have made distinct 
contributions in science has been granted two patents on chemo- 
therapeutic agents. 

It is regrettable that space does not permit adequate mention 
and praise of the many graduates in all these fields whose achieve- 
ments are especially outstanding and well-known. Since they have 
been chronicled in The Alumnae Bulletin and elsewhere, how- 
ever, it is heartening to have this less familiar insight into the 
wealth of creative effort on the part of a really large number of the 
College’s alumnae. In their churches, their clubs, their communi- 
ties, and their jobs they are expressing, in various media, new 
ideas of value, of interest, and of beauty. 
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Wuat lTHey Do For Fun 


Hobbies 


Almost everyone reported a hobby and many listed several. In 
fact, so numerous are the hobbies that there are enough to give 
each alumna two. This is true of both the married and single alum- 
nae, and the interest shows no change with the number of years 
out of college. 

The variety of hobbies is such that it is possible to list only broad 
categories: 

PER 100 ALUMNAE 


HOBBY PARTICIPANTS 
Reading . . ee ee tei ee ee ee" 
Needlework and related oars Ma MEE I eat bye a) 3 
Sports SE LMT PARDEE OT EST ES M2 Ra a BRP 
Muster) 0 Gy, oi eat pe se id aren ead ree 
Gardening) hip Kgl eu ht aes cen) ela en 
Collecting. MOM. (i132! 

Social activities Cihibe: dancing games) PRN aT hh; i> 
Arts ii Nee : 10 


These are followed ie a ee of site alana ate interest of 
from six out of one hundred alumnae to but one in a thousand. 

'T'wo types of analyses have been made of those hobbies in which 
participation is extensive: one, a comparison of the married and 
single alumnae interest; and two, an examination of any trends 
which have taken place as the classes have become older. 

Slightly more of the single than of the married alumnae reported 
reading as their hobby. There is a conspicuous decline in the num- 
ber reporting reading as a hobby with the increase in the years 
since graduation. ‘This is true of both the single and the married 
alumnae. However, while reading remains the leading hobby of 
the single graduates of all years, gardening becomes the most im- 
portant one of the married alumnae graduating prior to 1928. 

Needlework and related crafts, among all classes, are more 
popular with the married. ‘There is no marked change of interest 
with the age of the alumnae. 


While many did not give a sport as a particular hobby, they did 
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indicate later on in the questionnaire that they participate either 
regularly or occasionally in sports. Here the comparison is made of 
only those sports reported as hobbies. A more detailed discussion 
of participation in sports will be found below. Sports are definitely 
_more popular among the single alumnae, and they are twice as 
popular with the youngest graduates as with the oldest. 

- Music as a hobby follows the same pattern as the sports hobbies 
among the single and married and also with respect to the number 
of years out of college. More details on musical interests as distinct 
from hobbies are given below. 

Gardening, more popular with the married alumnae, was rarely 
listed by the younger classes of either group. It increases rapidly in 
popularity with the age of the graduate and it is the most fre- 
quently reported hobby of the older married alumnae. Would the 
figures tell a different story if the questionnaire were filled in after 
the summer of 1943? 

The collectors’ items are far too numerous to record here—they 
run all the way from automobiles (toy) to Victorian art. There is 
a tendency for the number of collectors to decrease after several 
years out of college, but as the gardens begin to grow for the older 
married alumnae the collections multiply for the older single 
graduates. 

Clubs, dancing, games, and other so-called social hobbies take 
up the leisure time of many of our alumnae. But no less frequently 
reported are the many more serious hobbies, among which are art 
and photography. 

In the extensive list of hobbies, which is much too long for in- 
clusion here, the following notations are found: “ice fishing,” 
“Braille transcribing,” “bovine genetics,” “making perfumes,” 
“navigation,” and “motoring (formerly ).” 


Musical Interests 


That music is very significant in the lives of the N.J.C. alumnae 
is shown in the replies to the query on musical interests. Three 
out of every four specified some interest in music. Listening to 
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music, whether on the radio or the phonograph or by attendance at 
operas and concerts, was most frequently mentioned. ‘The most 
amazing fact revealed in a tabulation of these interests is that 30 
per cent of all reporting alumnae play the piano. 

Singing in choirs and choruses was reported by one out of every 
eight, and one in sixteen plays some instrument other than the 
piano. A small number gave evidence of active participation in 
music by reporting their membership in musical clubs and enroll- 
ment in courses of music. 


Sports 


Four out of five alumnae replied that they engage in sports 
either regularly or occasionally. ‘The following list of sports shows 
the number of participants out of each one hundred alumnae: 


SPV ae OP OU en ce 
BOMBS ifs" sR are’, Mecatanl Wh ties es Macs ibe gia cea me nnn 
Hiking, walking, camping. 4.05. (eee 
BOW: occa) issue edie Weak th RuldhosPhiay yeaa iam 
Skating RUT Hi eer ed II 
Horseback riding 0 ele as, iis une en ca 
Badminton’) (7 eX ¢aNe ree ive eae ae ae 
Bicycling" 4.\2é.h inline: piwpieyl ol al aia ee 
vo] 411 ae EE RRSP CEMEO ELI DOT 
Table tennis! i ho etl es, sae owes isaietl yal gat ihe 


Among married and single graduates of all classes, swimming 
remains the most popular sport. The reports of the older classes 
show that there is less interest in swimming, tennis, bowling, horse- 
back riding, and skiing than exists among the younger alumnae. 
The decline in popularity of these sports among the married group 
is offset by increased interest in golf, skating, and badminton. 
Among the older unmarried group there is a conspicuous shift to 
hiking, walking, and camping. 

With all these trends in sports there is only a slight drop in total 
participation among the older alumnae. Two sports were reported 
for each of the most recent graduates compared with 1.4 sports for 
each of the graduates prior to 1927. 
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How Tuey SErRvE THEIR COMMUNITIES 


Volunteer activities were reported as frequently as hobbies. 
Eighty-four per cent of the alumnae had something to report, and 
enough organizations and activities were listed to give each alumna 
two. Out of every one hundred graduates participating in volun- 
teer activities there were forty-four in Red Cross work (surgical 
dressings, knitting, canteen, etc. ); forty-two in national and state 
learned associations and college clubs; thirty-seven in community, 
civic, church, hospital, and P.T’.A. organizations; twenty-three in 
social, recreational, and sports clubs; nineteen in civilian defense 
work (warden, spotting, and control room duty); fifteen in USO 
service and other war work connected with social agencies; and 
eight in rationing registration, OPA assistance, and war bond 
selling. 

Chart VI shows this distribution of alumnae volunteer activity 
in terms of each fifty graduates so engaged. The fact that most of 
our graduates who are doing volunteer work are serving in more 
than one capacity accounts for the appearance of ninety-four fig- 
ures on the chart. 

No enumeration can give an adequate picture of the character 
and magnitude of the contribution being made by the alumnae. 
Time spent was often not reported, but where figures are available 
they run as high as sixteen hours a week by a mother of three and 
twenty-four hours a week by a single person with a full-time job. 

The answers to this question really have to be read in connec- 
tion with other information in the individual questionnaire. For 
example, how much volunteer work can be expected of a mother 
of four doing all her own housework, or of a single person working 
seventy hours a week? 

Sixteen per cent of the graduates reported no volunteer activity. 
Careful examination of their questionnaires, however, reveals that 
nearly all are very busy with war jobs and overtime or with house- 
work and children. The health of some precludes their participat- 
ing in volunteer work, while some who recently moved are not 
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yet established in a community. Still others were reporting from 
the armed services and others from homes where the husband had 
recently been called into service and readjustment of living ar- 
rangements was not yet completed. These very understandable 
reasons appear in the great majority of replies of those who did not 
report some participation in volunteer work. 

In summary it can be said that about 84 per cent of the alumnae 
are actively engaged in one or more volunteer activities, 13 per 
cent appear to be fully occupied otherwise, and for only 3 per cent 
do the questionnaires fail to reveal reasons for nonparticipation. 


Wuat THey THink on Current Issuks 


Reports of public opinion have become increasingly popular in 
the last few years with the development of techniques for securing 
teliable samples. The alumnae questionnaire contained several 
opinion questions. 

In the spring of 1943, when the N.J.C. questionnaires were 
being returned, a nationwide poll of a representative cross section 
of the population was taken on the same questions. A summary of 
the alumnae responses to a majority of these questions together 
with the replies of the national sample is included below: 


Question: “About how much longer do you think the war will 
last?” 


N.J.C. NATIONAL 

potasmeuec..-.- UnderGmonths . 9°. 3 |” 4% 

Cee oe oO months—1$ year 28 

49 wee ete months? years, io. ks. 83 

29 ee 5 ONENS--3, years. sk ek TA 

6 Mea) 37. months-—4 years 6. Lg 

3 mm omaa aounontns--Savears fe se ge) 3 

I Mra RIVETS VOAES: c's an xt) ai 

ae: ING TED de tlgngn tt aitrads eho 
100% 100% 


Answers to a question of this type are definitely influenced by 
the situation at the moment. The percentages show that the col- 
lege group is less optimistic as to the length of the war. Nearly 40 
per cent of the N.J.C. replies indicate that the alumnae expect the 
war to last longer than two years. Contrasted is the national poll, 
with less than a quarter expecting the war to last over two years. 


Question: “As things are now do you think married women 
should or should not work in war industries?” 


N.J.C. NATIONAL 
ly + ee eRe Uh (eam eta g ly sek! 
I MALES OU TY Sh MOT NG ESET Se Oe Un ener ar 
71 Pee Ok eh eer IS el sgh aie ie mee 
° Lea tTe  Dien know st ee? Serer ees 
I pints. sy i INojanswerrisl) tl spir ces. aaa 
100% 100% 


Conspicuous here is the “depends” reply of the alumnae group. 
The fact that the N.J.C. inquiry was a written one, with space. 
provided for comment, may be responsible for the prevalence of 
this type of answer. An examination of the replies in this category 
reveals that the great majority of this group of alumnae are in favor 
of married women working in war industries if adequate provision 
for the care of young children can be made. 


Question: “Do you think the chances for making a lasting peace 
after TH1s war will be any better than they were after the Last 
ware” 


N.J.C. NATIONAL 
G39 NY os a NS tt lie UN yg sgn a ee 
29 Be) Mee Tea INU loa ees 0 aka 

6 Pe esha tinal Don’t know PR Rel ie 
3 Bde OE NOE USING Sven 9.) 000 ha ryan 
100% 100% 


The striking similarity of these responses indicates generalized 
attitudes on this question throughout the population. 
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Question: “Do you think Russia, England, China can be de- 


pended upon to cooperate with us after the war?” 


N,J.C. NATIONAL 
RUSSIA 
35% . Yes. 52% 
as pupae Cie leet Lv INOne 26 
29 eee AOTC KNOW 0%, 22 
I a re oat LINO, ANSWEL cor ek) os i ie, 80 
100% 100% 
ENGLAND 
PaO dT eA ES cus ay airs eT OVe 
II . No 17 
13 See eon E RNOW. ht, ied ay vy 13 
2 Om AMM TING ALISWEE 1) Ci) ete In PS 
100% 100% 
CHINA 
BO er ee oN RBI eS hora oN uh eh Bed 
3 PR Ge Cred anteret NO) es ei) wal tek vine ues eg 
7 Cate) ome loon.t knows)" iach ThA SACK 
I Cae a ca UIN OATS REE a oye 80) Cy 
100% 100% 


Both polls show the respondents are confident that England 
and China will cooperate with us after the war. The replies con- 
cerning Russia are quite different. Unfortunately, no opportunity 
was given the N.J.C. group for stating reasons for their opinions 
on this question. 


Question: “Some people say that in order to change people's way 
of thinking in the enemy countries, we will have to take charge 
of their education. Do you think we ought to do this?” 


N.J.C. NATIONAL 
Bee Meee We LOS EW cy) Nac mea tet hl, BOF 
48 Umer rr ernie NOH TMM It eG 

4 ere rn DOM ORNOW FPS i Odi Ue ES 
5 Me aT ess INGO ANSWER: Oh els Ae 
100% 100% 
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The contrast in the polls here is interesting. From the comments 
on the N.J.C. poll it appears that classification of answers by “yes” 
and “no” is somewhat misleading. Many who said “yes” indicated 
they meant only that we should make sure the opportunity will 
exist for exposure to democratic ideas. Comments in connection 
with negative answers frequently take the exposure for granted 
and state that we cannot successfully force acceptance of our 


ideology. 


Question: “Do you think it would be a good idea or a bad idea to 
let more immigrants come into this country after the war?” 


N.J.C. NATIONAL 
BOT <a Mie a ey GOO EI ne ei ees) oi 
51 Reade Pe Mma ry RL 525 Wa (oe MAA IL AP 5, 

10 SEA hen MR Don’t know a Re a 
9 hob se Wa a att INIA IS WER oles ener! 
100% 100% 


Is it possible that the “tolerance” which so many alumnae men- 
tioned as a contribution of college education, is responsible for the 
30 per cent “good idea” compared with the 13 per cent of the 
nationwide sample? Many thought this question ambiguous and a 
substantial number qualified their answers. 

Space limitations prevent any extensive use of the detailed ex- 
planations which accompanied the various answers in a large 
number of the returns. This is regrettable, for many of the com- 
ments are extremely interesting, and familiarity with the reasons 
advanced in support of a given view often leads to a better under- 
standing of the basis for differences of opinion. 


‘THEIR CoLLEGE EXPERIENCE IN RETROSPECT 


Extracurricular Activities in College 


No tabulation was made of extracurricular activities in college 
and the alumnae’s evaluation of them. Nevertheless the evidence 
of their importance catches one’s eye in a casual reading of the re- 
ports. The following words appear over and over in the comments 
on such activities: “enjoyment,” “initiative,” “cooperation,” “lead- 
ership,’ “poise,” “confidence,” “contentment.” Their more specific 
and even more practical significance is shown by some typical 
answers to the question of how these activities have proved valu- 
able since leaving college: 

“In coaching children’s plays.” 

“Sports . . . have enabled me to enjoy wholesome recreation.” 
“Love of plays and the theatre and reading.” 

“Leadership ability and acceptance of responsibility.” 
“Background for business.” 

“Work and plan with a group.” 

“Deeper first-hand appreciation of music and sports.” 


“They got me my job.” 
“They found my husband!” 


The Contribution of College to Life 


No statistical tabulation is needed to report the replies to the 
question, “In what way would you say your college education has 
in general contributed most to your life?” Any of the answers taken 
at random from the pile of questionnaires would have their place 
here. The replies speak for themselves, and no editorial comment 
could begin to do them justice. Among the statements of those who 
saw fit to respond briefly these are found: 

“A sense of values and a set of tools to work with.” 
“My husband and I talk the same language.” 

“A realization that there is more to know.” 

“It has made me a thinking tolerant person.” 
“Professional training for the job I love.” 


“Rich background for independent thinking.” 
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One alumna replied in the lighter vein, “It is something that even 
the government cannot take away from you.” But the following 
are more typical answers to this question: 


“It gave me a vocation, broadened my mental horizon, and 
furnished me with my truest friends.” 

“Provided general educational background, taught me how 
to obtain necessary information, opened many new avoca- 
tions for enjoyment of life, and stimulated a desire for 
constant self-improvement.” 

“I think I am a better mother, wife, and neighbor because 
I went to college.” 

“College provides social presence and poise difficult to ob- 
tain elsewhere.” 


And there were those who expressed their sense of a peculiar 
and enduring obligation to the College in sentences such as these: 
“I spent such happy years at N.J.C. I feel I learned how to 

get along with people, and how to get along with myself.” 


“The contribution must have been great, for I simply can- 
not imagine myself without my four years at N.J.C.” 
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This book, marking the Twenty-fifth Anniversary of New Jersey 
College for Women, was designed by George W. Van Vechten, 
Jr., and was set in the Fairfield type of Rudolph Ruzicka. 

It was printed in October, 1943. 
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